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INVITATION. 
ISITORS are always welcome at The 


Companion building, and every oppor-| is completed, there will be small excuse for | HONEY. cute, Half-pint sam te, 35 see. 


tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing | 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to | 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 


New England and Other Matters. 


|= various societies that protect and care | 
for the many historic old houses of New | 
England—the work of one of the most impor- 
tant of them is described in this issue of The 
Companion—can save the buildings from | 
many dangers, but fire is a foe harder to baffle | 
than natural decay or commercialism. Only 
last month one of the most interesting of all 
the old New England houses was attacked 
and badly damaged by fire, but happily, was 
saved from entire destruction. It is the Royall 
house in Medford, Massachusetts, which was 
built in the closing part of the seventeenth 
century. A century later, during the siege 
of Boston, it was used as headquarters by offi- 
cers of the Continental army, and Washington 
himself often stopped there. Isaac Royall, 
who occupied the house two centuries ago, was 
a man of wealth and prominence. He owned 
many slaves, the quarters for whom are still 
standing in the rear of the old house. The 
building belongs to an association formed for 
the purpose of preserving it, and contains a 
large collection of colonial relics. 
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HE lobster fishermen of Monhegan Island, 

off the Maine coast, reap a rich harvest 
during the short season in the winter in 
which lobster fishing is legal. The season 
begins on January 15th. In the first two 
weeks after that date the thirty lobster fisher- 
men of the island took $10,000 worth of lobsters 
from their traps. Two brothers, who handle 
their traps in partnership, took $210 worth in 
a single day. It is a hazardous business, for 
winter seas are rough under the high cliffs of 
Monhegan. In the summer months the fisher- 
men are busy in the pleasanter and hardly 
less remunerative business of entertaining the 
many people who go from distant cities to 
picturesque Monhegan. 

UCH a battle as was once common on the 

great plains of the West, although unknown 
there for the past generation, took place the 
other day at Norumbega Park, near Boston. 
The old buffalo bull, ‘‘Mountain Chief,’’ 
admired by many thousands of visitors during 
the past eleven years, was attacked by his 
own son, a young bull, and so severely injured 
that he died a little later. The old bull was 
considered the finest specimen in captivity; 
but he had long been noted for his bad temper, 
and during his long life in captivity had killed 
three other buffaloes, and seriously injured a 
keeper. He weighed 2,600 pounds. On the 
same day that he died, a camel, thousands of | 
miles from its native desert, dropped dead on 
Tremont Street, Boston, while attendants 
were leading it from a stable to a theater. 
The chilling east wind of a Boston winter 
was too much for it. 


HE schools at Northfield, Massachusetts, 
observed February 5th as Founder’s day, 





a custom they have kept up ever since Dwight 
L. Moody died. This year the anniversary | 
was the occasion of special rejoicing, because 
two new buildings were dedicated. One is 
the administration building at Northfield Semi- 
nary, the gift of Mrs. John 8S. Kennedy, to 
be known as Kenarden Hall. It is in the 
Italian style of the sixteenth century, and | 
contains fire-proof vaults that will afford pro- | 
tection to the records of the school. The other | 
new building is the Schauffler Memorial | 
Library at Mount Hermon School for Boys, | 
the gift of Mrs. A. F. Schauffler, daughter-in- | 
law of the Turkish missionary and translator | 
of the Bible. The stack-room has shelves | 
for 20,000 volumes, and the reading-room will 
accommodate a hundred boys. The dedication | 
of the two buildings brought together many 
friends and former students of the schools. 
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HE importance of the work done by the 
school physicians in a large city is indicated | 
by a recent report of the examinations made | 
by the division of hygiene of the Boston | 
Health Department. When the examinations 


were made during the early part of the present | 
school year, it was found that of the 27,773 | 
defects noticed during the examination of a 
year earlier, 11,407 had been corrected. They 
had all been remedied because the health officers 
had called the attention of parents to them. | 
Nearly half of the defects noticed were in the | 
teeth, but a smaller percentage of those defects | 
was remedied than was the case with de- | 
fective nasal breathing, skin diseases, enlarged 
tonsils, malnutrition, and diseases of the heart | 
and the lungs. When the Forsythe Dispensary | 


defective teeth among Boston children, for it | 
will afford free treatment at all times. The | 
existing hospitals have open clinics on certain | 
days, but they do not meet all the demands of | 
the present situation. 
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QUEER SEA VOYAGES. 


HE other day the Pall Mall Gazette 
7 reported an Italian ship in the Channel, 

196 days out from Astoria Bar, that had 
been spoken by no other ship in all that time. 
Within the experience of the deep-sea sailor 
such passages are nothing unusual, particularly 
on the outward voyage to the Pacific, when 
Cape Horn has to be weathered and its pre- 
vailing westerly winds won through. 


On March 2, 1910, the four-masted bark 
Invernesshire sailed from Hamburg, bound for 
Santa Rosalia, in the Gulf of California. 
During a passage that included such incidents 
as her temporary abandonment by her crew in 
dread of her foundering, she was forced to put 
into’the Falklands to refit, and sailed again on 
her interrupted voyage on September 27th. 
From that time she was neither seen nor heard 
of until she arrived safely at her destination on 
February 2, 1911, 338 days out from her orig- 
inal port of departure. ‘ 

The voyage of the Invernesshire almost 
compares with the performances of the lum- 
bersome craft of earlier navigators. 

On November 19, 1587, the Desire, under 
command of one Thomas Cavendish, a gentle- 
man of Suffolk, England, set sail from the 
headlands of California for the Channel. “At 
break of day on June 8th of the following year 
she fell in sight of the Island of St. Helena; 
on July 3d she crossed the line, and after hold- 
ing the brave trade-winds to the limits of forty 
degrees north latitude, recovered the long- 
wished-for port of Plymouth on September 7, 
1588. 





The sailing-master of the Desire thought it 
worthy of record that, running merrily before 
the wind under all the sail she could carry, 
his vessel compassed 140 miles between noon 
and noon, a boast that would expose the modern 
shipmaster to the derision of his companions 
in every ship-chandler’s shop of the ports he 
frequented. 

Among some extraordinary voyages made by 
deep-sea sailing craft within recent years, there 
may be mentioned that of the Beacon Rock, | 
engaged on a short coastal trip between two 
Australian ports. After all hope of her safe | 
arrival had m abandoned, she turned up at 
Talecahuano, Chile, some 6,000 miles from her 
“Deer & Geet tim, one tly with 

eing in lig im, and consequently wi 
no grip on the water, she had nm unable to 
make any oo against a persistent head 
wind, and her master had been compelled to 
square yards and make a fair wind of it across 
the broad Pacific. 

Another large four-masted bark, the Bute- 
shire, had the remarkable experience last year | 
of circling round the windless Gulf of Panama | 
like a cireus horse until she was obliged to put | 
back, ninety days out and short of provisions, 
to her port of departure. 
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A BRUISED HEART. 


OW enormously important are the first 
experiences of childhood! Prosper Méri- 
mée, one of the great French literary | 

artists, has been called ‘‘the prince of désillu- | 
sionnés,’’ and with truth, for not his art only, 
but his life, was based on profound weariness | 
and skepticism. 


Augustin Filon, the author of ‘‘ Mérimée et | 
ses Amis,’’ says Sainte-Beuve, heard from the 
lips of Madame Mérimée an anecdote of Pros- | 
= childhood that seemed to him to give the 

ey to his character. He committed some 
childish fault at the age of five that induced 
his artist mother to place him ‘‘en penitence’? | 
outside the door of the studio where she was 
working. 

Through the door the child implored her 
pardon, making the most convincing protesta- | 
tions of contrition. His mother paid no atten- | 
tion. At last he opened the door, and | 
himself toward her on his knees: in so gro- | 
tesquely pathetic an attitude that she could not 
prevent herself bursting into laughter. He 
changed his tone. | 

‘*Very well,’’ he said, ‘‘since you laugh at 
me, I shall never = ask pardon of any one!’’ 

He kept, says Sainte-Beuve, his resolution 
only too well. And his fidelity to it was the 
true source of his profound irony; the seeds of 
his disillusion were sown by his own mother. 





- A FALSE HOOD. 


AKING a degree in divinity at Oxford 

University entitles the student to wear a 

red hood on his academic gown. The 
wearer of one of those hoods, Mr. Ethelbert 
Reed, the psychologist, tells this story in the 
St. Paul Despatch: 


A man complained to his bishop that So- 
and-so, although not of Oxford, was wearing 
a doctor’s hood. 

‘“*And I eall it, bishop,’’ said the com- 
plainant, bitterly, ‘‘wearing a lie on his back. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t use so strong a word as that,’’ 
said the bishop. ‘‘Just call it a false hood.’’ 





Schools and Colleges 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased 

to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of 

any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Busi- 

ness College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 

School, College or University in New England. 
Address Educational Department, 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 














THICK—CLEAR—DELICIOUS. By 
mail, 3 Ibs., 75 cents. 1}¢ Ibs., 40 
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For Home, School, Office 


Facsimile copies ** Declaration of Independence,” 
certified b . S. Secretary of State. With superb illumi- 
nated borders of coats of arms of 13 original states, $1.00 ; 
without border, 50c. post-paid. Edward Bartlett, Lockland, 














It pays to ask your grocer for 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 








That’s the way to get the best. | 








PRIZE-WINNING POULTRY 


Our Pittsfield Strain Maine-bred birds won more | 
srizes at the big Boston Show than any other Barred 
ocks exhibited there—6 regular and 11 specials. 


'Day-Old Chicks and Hatching Eggs 


from Pittsfield stock cost but little. We ship any distance. 
Guarantee safe delivery. Book orders now for future de- 
livery. Send no money until just before shipment is wanted. 
Get our great free book, ‘“‘Money-Making Poultry.’’ Just 


| the help you who keep poultry need to make it pay. 





} Try the choicest of Gregory’s 
| “Honest” Flower Seeds in your next 
[2 garden at small cost by ordering:-— 


“Showy” Garden B (Gp 


“Fragrant” Garden A 
Candytuft, white 
Mignonette, sweet 
Nasturtiums Coreopsis, yellow 
Pansies, showiest 
Sweet Peas, largest Sa 


No. 0 Colony Laying House— 
for 12 Hens 


Fitted complete with nests fountain and 
feedtrough. Sanitary—easily cleaned. One 
man can easily care for several hundred 
birds. Nicely painted—set up in 15 minutes. 
A comfortable year-round 
house. In stormy weather 
the run may be covered, 

ving a protected scratch- 

groom, Size, 10x4 ft., 
& ft. high. 






E. F. HODGSON Co. 
Room $25, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















Stout Well-Built Hub- 


Mark Rubber Boots 
FOR OUT-OF-DOOR MEN 


Standard First Quality 
A man who is in the wet a good deal 


|needs a sturdy boot that will stand a 


| reasonable amount of rough treatment. 

Hub-Mark boots are made for the hard- 
est kind of use and also in lighter weights. 
We are constantly studying: the conditions 
rubber boots have to meet in order to 
produce boots that will stand 
up against any test. 

Choose the style of Hub-Mark 
rubber boots that are appropriate 
for the work you have to do and 
we are sure you will be pleased 
with them, provided you give 
them proper treatment. No rub- 
ber footwear will wear if put 
away dirty or left near the stove. 
Rubber boots should be hung up 


















BENSDORPS| 


COCOA. 


=) 


Dutch Cocoas are the finest in the world: 


BENSDORP’S 


is the Best of Dutch Cocoas, 





Use only as much 


as of other makes because of its’ 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. 


Always in Yellow Wrapper. Sample sent on request 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, Boston 


| no more than any other first- 


in a cool, dark place when not 
| in use. 

Hub-Mark rubber footwear is 
.made for all purposes for men, 
women, boys and girls. It costs 






class rubber footwear. 


The Hub-Mark Is 
Your Value-Mark. 


| If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


| Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 


Established 1853. MALDEN, MASS. 








~~ PADD ADOS > LLL 
Moist Water-Golor Set | 
This box of Moist Water-Colors, in tubes, is 
designed especially for those who are not satis- 
fied with anything less than a superior article. 
The Set is recommended by many artists. It 
contains 12 Colors imported from land, and 
2 hes. The box japanned, white inside 
and black outside, and has a hinged metal palette 
and cover, as illustrated. 
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We have but a limited supply. 
Former price $1.00. While our 
stock lasts, 65 cents, post-paid. 


‘ PERRY MASON COMPANY, : 
; 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. ; 




















Why 





Practical Men 





Demand Amatite 





OOFING that 

needs paint ev- 
ery two years can’t 
hold the market a- 
gainst A matite— 
which needs no 
paint whatever. 





Practical men 
know the great ad- 
vantage ofa roof that 
needs no painting. 
They know what a 
nuisance the paint- 
ing is. They know 
how much it costs. 
They know how lia- 
ble they are to neg- 








lect to paint their roofs at the prop- 
er time. 

Painted roofings are waterproof 
only where the paint is. Amatite is 
waterproof all the way through. 


Amatite is sold in the usual con- 
venient rolls of 110 square feet with 
a smooth lap where the mineral sur- 
face is omitted, so as to secure a 
tight joint. Nails and cement are 
packed in the center of each roll. 

Free sample and booklet on re- 
quest to nearest office. 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
Kan i a 





sas City 
Seattle Corey, 
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HEN, at a quarter to 
W four, Sybil came down 

the hall, dressed in a 
fresh pink lawn that her mother 
had just sent her, she found 
Miss Sophia awaiting her at 
the foot of the stairs. 

The little lady fluttered 
toward her. ‘‘Oh, my dear, I am so ex- 
cited!’’ she cried. ‘‘It has been so long 
since I’ve received visitors, I’m afraid 
I’ve forgotten my manners! And Sair’ 
Ann wants to know which to send up, 
the fruii-cake or some of Miss Sally 
Witherspoon’s pound-with-raisins; and 
Jinny has a fit of the giggles, and has 
torn her best apron, and I’m sure I don’t 
know whether to wear my hair brooch 
with the pearls, or the cameo. Oh, my 
dear, do tell me which looks best with 
these lavender sprigs !’’ 

Sybil had no sooner decided these mat- 
ters than the colonel appeared in the 
library door. 

‘**Oh, you magnificent person!’’ ex- 
claimed Sybil, holding up her hands in 
admiration. ‘‘O uncle, turn round and let 
me look at you!’’ 

‘*Tut, tut, tut!’’ the colonel protested ; 
but he could not suppress the ring of 
pleasure in his tone. ‘‘I’ve no patience 
with your women’s prinkings! Sophia, 
will you behave like a sensible woman !’’ 

For Miss Sophia, too, was holding up 
her hands in admiration. The colonel 
had discarded his usual baggy gray suit, 
with dragging pockets and trousers that 
were creased everywhere but down the 
front; he was arrayed in black coat and 
striped trousers of modern cut, that 
seemed just from the tailor’s hands, and 
he had replaced the little black string tie 
that he almost invariably wore by a broad 
four-in-hand cravat of black brocade. 
He stood in the door, nervously winding 
his watch, from which hung a bunch of 
seals instead of the usual chain of faded, 
woven hair. 

‘*He’s the handsomest thing in the 
world!’’ cried Sybil, dancing about him. 

In the excitement, they had not heard 
the approaching wheels; now, at the 
sound of steps on the veranda, they all 
turned, jumping as if they were children 
caught at some mischief. 

Sybil and Molly flew toward each other, 
and Mr. Rutherford went up to the little 
lady of the house. 

‘*Sophia,’’ he said, bending over her 
trembling hand, ‘‘it is many years since 
we met. I hope I find you as well as you 
are charming.’’ Then he took the colo- 
nel’s outstretched hand, and the two old 
men stood with hands clasped, looking 
into each other’s eyes. 

‘*William,’’ said Mr. Rutherford, at 
last, ‘‘the years do a great deal to make 
us forget. ’’ 

The colonel shook his head. ‘‘I don’t 
forget, Tom,’’ he said. ‘‘But I think we 
may as well agree that we’ve both been in the | | did; why, indeed, she wondered, had she been | 
right, and begin over again. What do you say ?’’ named Sybilla? Was it merely a coincidence? 

The humorous twist of his lips interpreted | Certainly the name was not a common one. 
the true meaning of his little speech; evidently | ‘Well, I shouldn’t worry about it, anyway, 
Mr. Rutherford understood, for he said: |if I were you,’’ said Molly, who noticed her 

‘‘Yes, that’s the best way. We’ll blame| momentary abstraction. ‘‘How do you like 
these young ladies for whatever comes of it.’’ | Montebello?’ 

When the colonel and Mr. Rutherford were; ‘‘I love it,’’ Sybil replied. ‘*But—Molly, 
deep in conversation, and Miss Sophia had | please answer this—why do these old people 
tiptoed out to the pantry to oversee the serving | live cut off from the rest of the neighborhood ? 





ORAWN BY FLORENCE STORER 


MOLLY AND SYBIL... DID THEIR 


of Miss Saliy Witherspoon’s raisin-cake and | I’ve been here more than a month, and you | 
the strawberry sherbet, Molly and Sybil, on | are the first people I have ever seen from out- | 


the big sofa in the drawing-room, did their | side Montebello. ’’ 
best to make up for lost time. | 

‘‘T’ve coaxed and teased grandfather every little reserved. 
day to bring me over here; but there’s some- | about it,’’ she said. 





Molly’s face had grown thoughtful and a | 
**T really don’t know anything | 
“Of course I have won- | 
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BEST TO MAKE UP FOR LOST TIME. 


earth are you calling Japhet for, uncle?’’ 
she asked. ‘*What do you want him for?’’ 


‘*You wait and see, you wait and see!’’ the | 
|away, her heart gave a great leap, more of 


| colonel replied. ‘‘He’s got something down 
| at the stable that he says belongs to you.’’ 

Her eyes opened wide. ‘‘To me? 
leave anything there ?’’ 

The colonel was looking greatly pleased over 
something. ‘‘Hey? What? What?’’ heasked, 
|as if to gain time; and almost at the moment 
Japhet came round the drive from the back 
of the house, leading a splendid horse with 
brilliant coat and arched neck, bridled, and 
with a new side-saddle on his back. 

‘*Tt’s Damascus!’’ Sybil exclaimed. 
is he saddled now ?’’ 





| things into his own control, 
| entirely beyond hers. 
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She drew a deep, quick 
breath; still she could hardly 


understand. But Damascus 
seemed to know; or at any 
rate, he knew that the young 


lady who daily gave him sugar 
and carrots was before him, 
and he softly whinnied. 

Old Japhet grinned. ‘‘De new saddle 
come jest in time, cunnel,’’ he said. 

Sybil dragged the colonel with her out 
to the driveway, and laughing and ex- 
claiming, danced round Damascus and 
Japhet; as she moved, the beautiful horse 
curvetted toward her, evidently thinking 
it a delightful new game. 

**O uncle! Is he mine? Really and 
truly mine? Oh, you’re such a darling, 
such a perfectly wonderful fairy godfather 
of an uncle! And to think I was cross 
and horrid to you, and all the while you 
were getting this surprise ready for me. 
Yes, you were, you must have been, 
because you had ordered the saddle. Oh, 
I never was so happy in my life!’’ 

She had her arms, by this time, round 
Damascus’s neck, and he was rubbing 
his velvety nose on her cheek and throat. 
Old Japhet was grinning with delight; 
Aunt Sair’ Ann was peeping round the 
corner of the house; Shem and Jinny 
were grinning from the hall door, and 
even Miss Sophia seemed to have forgotten 
her habitual fear of the unusual, and 
was smiling at Sybil’s delight. Only the 
colonel looked thoughtful, almost sad, and 
Sybil remembered afterward that she 
heard him say to himself: 

‘**Wonderful! Wonderful !’’ 

Shem and Sair’ Ann must have heard 
him also, for they exchanged glances, 
shook their heads, and disappeared. 

Suddenly Sybil, cried, ‘*‘Unele, 
ride him now, just to see how he goes! 

Miss Sophia exclaimed in horror, 
that dress? Oh, my dear!’’ 
‘**T can change in a minute !’’ cried Sybil. 

The colonel looked at his watch. ‘‘You 
have an hour before supper,’’ he said. 
‘*Damascus knows you now, and you ride 
pretty well.’’ 

She was gone in a flash, and soon was 
back again, dressed in a shirt-waist and 
the riding-skirt that Miss Sophia had 
helped her make. 

The colonel gallantly helped her to 
spring to the saddle, and gave Damascus 
a smart slap on the shoulder. With a 
spring the magnificent animal was off. 

Sybil, recalling good old Betty at home, 
and gentle, ladylike Marguerite, felt as 
if she were riding Pegasus himself, flying 
over the earth, down the drive, past the 
big field of young corn, over the brook 
that crossed the road at the foot of the 
hill. She kept her seat well; the colonel’s 
daily lessons had taught her how to ride. 
But when once or twice she had tried to 
bring Damascus down to a gentler gait, 
it dawned upon her that he had taken 
and that he was 


may I 
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When she realized that he was running 
excitement than of fear; then she told herself 
that there was not much harm in his having 
his canter, for there were roads enough crossing 
and winding through the great estate of Mon- 
tebello to give him a run that would satisfy 
him. All that was necessary for her, she 
assured herself, was to keep him in the road 
and to look out for overhanging branches; 
he would eventually tire himself out. 

But soon she realized that she was flying along 


‘‘Why | a road that she had not seen before, through 
Then she thought she | woods choked with undergrowth, perhaps out- 


thing between those two old darlings,’’ said | dered, too; I even asked mama, and she replied | guessed the colonel’s meaning, and swinging | side the boundary of Montebello, perhaps lead- 


Molly. 
they are brothers-in-law, too, you know. ’’ 
No, I didn’t know it. I don’t know a/|one years and years ago. 
thing,’ ’ Sybil said. | tell me anything more.’’ 
‘*Well, I’ll tell you all I know, though it | added, ‘*Have you seen the hermit?’’ 
isn’t much. The colonel’s wife was my Great-| ‘‘Hermit? The man who lives in that house | 
\unt Sybilla. It’s a horrid thing to say, but | we saw from the boat? Why, no.”’ 
‘—I think our family didn’t like her marrying | ‘*T just wondered, ’’ said Molly, weakly. 
sour uncle, for some reason or other.’’ | 
Sybil laughed. ‘‘Dreadful of them!’’ she | for Sybil. The colonel had helped Molly into 
~aid. ‘*But since they are two generations | ‘the Fordham carriage as if she had been a 
hind us, I don’t think we need lay it up| queen, and with Miss Sophia and Sybil, he 
vainst each other, Molly dear. So uncle’s | stood under the white-pillared portico to watch | 
\ife was named Sybilla!’’ | the carriage pass down the drive and through | 
Molly nodded. ‘‘I suppose your father named | the gateway. When the carriage was out of 
ou after her,’? she said. ‘She was his aunt | | sight, he turned toward the stable, and in his | 
cousin or something. And I suppose that’s | most formidable roar, sent forth the call: 
hy grandfather seemed startled when I told | *0-0-0-0 Japhet! You Ja-a-a-aphet!’’ 
“\n your name that day on the landing.’’ | Sybil tucked her hand through the colonel’s 
But Sybil knew more of herself than Molly | arm, and looked up into his face. 





‘They have not spoken for years. And | that it rested entirely with the colonel, that | 
| he had closed his gates and his house to every | 
But she wouldn’t | 
After a pause she | 


That day was to hold one more excitement 


round in front of him, she fairly danced. 
‘“‘Oh, you darling uncle! You’re going to} 
let me ride Damascus !’’ 

The old gentleman’s eyebrows were working 
| at a great rate, and he was doing his best to 
look ferocious. ‘‘ Hey? What’s that? I’m 
going to let you ride Damascus, am I?’’ 

‘*Youare! Youknow youare!’’ Then she | 
laughed, and shook her finger at him. ‘‘Oh, 
you’re still trying to make up! As if I hadn’t | 
forgotten all about it by this time!’’ 

‘*Nothing of the kind. I don’t know what | 
you mean. And I haven’t a word to say about | 
your riding Damascus. He’s your own horse. ’’ 

For a long moment Sybil looked into his | 
face in utter amazement; but as she looked, his | 
| expression changed to the most tender one 
|she had ever seen there. ‘‘I’m giving you| 
my best, little girl. I hope he’ll carry you 


**What on | well,’’ he said, putting his hand on her head. | her 


ing to open country where she might become 
lost. She had ridden daily for weeks; but, 
after all, she really knew nothing of this 
Maryland country. 

She talked to Damascus, pleaded with him; 
| but not a twitch of the ears did he vouchsafe 
) in reply. On he tore; she had to bend low 
to escape the flying branches, and Once or twice, 
they whipped her face and stung cruelly; then 
she felt her hair tumble down her back. 

At last, when her breath was beginning to 
come in little sobs, Damascus swerved sharply 
to the right, pounded up a narrow, grass- 
grown pathway that had once been a road, 
cleared a barred gate, and came sedately to a 
walk! He had finished his run. 

Sybil had been shaken up by the great leaps 
of the horse and his final jump; now she 


straightened up in the saddle, and looked about 
only a few 


in amazement. Before her, 
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hundred yards away, stretched the waters of 
the Chesapeake ; and nearer at hand was a low, 
shabby little house that had once been painted 
brown — Damascus had toonget her to the 
hermit’s 

And Damascus behaved quite as if he had 
intended to bring her there; he walked up to | 
the front of the house, to a mounting-block 
of three wooden steps and a small platform, | 
stood still, turned his head to look at Sybil, 
and whinnied softly. 

Sybil inspected the house; the windows 
were all closed except two on the upper floor 
and two below; there were no curtains visible, 
no chairs on the piazza, no open door as at 
Montebello, no sign of life about the place 
except the thin wisp of bluish smoke that 
wavered upward from a back chimney. 

‘*Merey!’’ she said to herself. ‘‘This cer- 
tainly looks like the habitation of a hermit! 
I wonder what -you do when you call on} 
hermits? Are they cross, or do they show you | 
the way home in joy at getting rid of you?” | 

She coughed; but no one made an appear- 
ance. The silence seemed uncanny. 


SS 





‘*T wish I could roar like uncle,’’ she | 
thought. ‘‘O dear! I’ve got to make him 
come out! I can’t stay lost!’’ 


She turned Damascus, and urged him up close 
to the side of the house; with her little riding- 
whip she could reach one of the windows, and 
she tapped upon the dingy glass until she was 
afraid of breaking it; still there was no sign 
of life from within. ‘Then she rode round to 
the back of the house, through the high grass; 
and as she passed the open windows she 
imagined that something or some one stirred 
within the room. But she could not bring 
herself to stop and look into the open window 
of a stranger’s house. 

The back door stood open, showing a fairly 
orderly kitchen ; as she was wondering whether 
to call or not, an old negro, with his arms full 
of wood, came from the wood-shed at the 
back. | 

He stopped abruptly at sight of the figure | 
on horseback. For a moment the old man |} 
stood looking up at her, as if at a vision; then, | 
with a sound between a moan and a shriek, he | 
dropped his wood, sank to his knees, raised his | 
clasped hands in supplication, and bowed his 
head to the ground. 

Damascus snorted and jumped, and Sybil | 
almost lost her balance; then a man, evidently | 
frightened at the strange cry, looked out of | 
one of the open windows, and came hurriedly 
through the house and out of the kitchen. 

Sybil remembered afterward that his tall | 
figure was stooped, as if he had bent over a | 
desk or table for too many hours of his life ; | 
his white hair was long, and a white beard 
partly concealed his face; but there was some- | 
thing curiously familiar about his eyes, and 
the memory of them long haunted her. 

As he looked, the hermit’s face turned pale; 
then he tottered, fell back against the side of 
the door, and gasped out her name: 

**Sybilla !’’ 

The old negro rocked and moaned ; and Sybil 
felt herself tried beyond endurance. The wild 
ride on Damascus was enough; why should 
these queer people greet her as if she were an 
apparition; and above all, why did every one 
at first sight of her gasp out her name in that 
very unpleasant way? 

‘*Of course it’s Sybilla!’’ she said, sharply. 
‘*T’m Sybii Crawford, but I don’t think there’s 
anything in that to alarm you!’’ 

Slowly the man in the door was recovering 
his senses; and slowly the old negro looked 
up at Sybil’s face, and rose. He came toward 
Damascus with outstretched hand, like a person 
groping his way through the dark; then his 
hand touched the horse’s neck, then Sybil’s 
skirt, then the tip of her shoe. 

‘*My glory!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Marse John! 
Dis ain’t no ha’nt! Dis yer’s alive!’’ 

Sybil flicked Damascus with the whip, and 
was glad that the old negro had to jump back; 
the situation was really too grotesque! 

‘*T am sorry to have trespassed, and to have 
alarmed you,’’ she said to the man in the 
doorway. ‘‘If you will have your man set me 
on the road to Montebello, I shall be greatly 
obliged, and will not trouble you further. ’’ 

“It is I who must apologize,’’ said the 
hermit. ‘*We two old men who live alone are 
unaccustomed to calls from charming young 
ladies; the surprise was too much for us. 
May we not make amends by offering you 
some hospitality ?’’ 

There was something winning about his 
smile, and Sybil trusted him at once, partly 
because, as she afterward wrote to Donald, 
his eyes had such a gentle, withdrawn look, 
as if he had stepped aside from the world and | 
were watching it go by, unenvious, unafraid, | 
and patiently waiting. 

She could not help responding to his smile. | 
‘*Thank you,’’ she said. ‘‘I shajl be very | 
much obliged if you will set me on my way 
home. Damascus ran away with me, and I 
don’t know where we are.’’ 

‘*You can be at home in ten minutes, if you 
like,’’ the hermit assured her. ‘‘This way, 
please. So you’re stopping at Montebello?’’ 

‘*Yes, with my uncle.’’ 

‘*Your—uncle?’’ 

Sybil wondered why he seemed so surprised 
at the relationship. ‘‘He is not really my 











| the gridiron of the autumn 


| afternoon, and only two or 


uncle, of course. 
Crawford, is his cousin.’’ 


The hermit’s eyes had a curious look, as if 


| you again. ’’ 


he had been trying to make out something | were going to refuse. Then he squared his 


‘*And—your name, | 
Sybilla !’’ 


that was very far away. 
then, is Sybilla Crawford! 


| shoulders a little, and said, 
lady, you are very good. 


They talked on, and Sybil liked the hermit | by your friendship. ’’ 


more and more. He seemed very glad to talk 
with her, as simply and unaffectedly glad as 


}a child might have been. 


That night she wrote to Donald: 
| ‘*He has the best and kindest face I ever | 
| saw in my life, except dad’s. It is so kind and | 


‘*My dear young | then tell me he couldn’t go any faster. 
I shall be honored | 
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My father, Doctor Robert | and Daniel, and I hope you will let me visit yards behind. The coach and the two youths 


by the track had watched without comment, 


The hermit looked for a moment as if he| but now Murray said: 


‘*He will finish almost perfectly fresh, and 
It 
isn’t as if he didn’t have any sprint. He can 
run a hundred yards in better than eleven 
seconds.’’ As Landon crossed the line, the 
| coach said, ‘‘Four-thirty-six for you, Billy.’’ 
After an interval he remarked, ‘‘Four-forty- 


By the time he had led Damascus to an | sweet that it just glows upon you, and makes | three, Crawford.’’ 


opening through the woods that would lead 
her back to Montebello, Sybil ventured to say: 


call you ‘the hermit.’ But I’m sure we shall 


be friends, if you will allow it; and I couldn’t | 


call a friend of mine that.’’ 

‘*Ah! They call me a hermit, do they? I 
suppose no man can hope to remain nameless ; 
and indeed, if a hermit is one who meditates 
in lonely places, the name fits me well enough. ”’ 
He sighed, but seeming to remember her hint, 
added, 


you will call me by that name. ’’ 

She was longing to know the rest of his 
name, but she could not quite ask. 

‘Thank you, Mr. John,’’ she said, holding 
out her hand. ‘‘I am sorry [ startled you 


a Murray, the pie and trainer of the — 


university track team, smiled as he paced 

slowly up and down the smooth streteh 
of cinders. In the warm air there was the 
freshness of early April. 
The soft, yielding turf, 
green with the delicate color 
of the young grass, showed 
that the frost had recently 
left the ground. Only the 
| smooth sweep of the quar- 
ter-mile of cinders was hard 
and firm. On the track- 
/encircled field the faint 
white lines that had marked 


before were still visible. 
It was still early in the 


| three of the track men were 
|on the field. A _ solitary 
athlete patiently practised 
at a single high hurdle. 
Near the jumping-pits a 
shot- putter, tall, heavy, 
with splendidly developed 
muscles, was working at 
his specialty. A group of 
small boys watched him 
admiringly, and after each 
put, noisily contended for 
the privilege of carrying 
the sixteen-pound ball back 
to him. 

Presently Murray, still 
pacing back and forth on 
the track, was joined by 
two young men who came 
slowly across from the low 
red locker building. 

‘*Well, Jim,’’ the taller of the two said, 
‘vou look pretty well pleased with yourself. ’’ 


‘*T guess it’s the weather, cap,’’ replied the 


coach. ‘‘If this will only hold for a week or 


so, we’ll get that pulled tendon of yours worked | 


out, and the whole team will have some sort | 
of a chance to round into shape by the end of | 
the month. You fellows had better go in now | 
and get your spikes on, so that you can do | 
your work while the sun’s warm. ’’ 


‘*Are the distance men going to do anything | 


this afternoon, Jim?’’ asked the shorter, a 


slight youth whom no one, except those who | 


had seen him perform, would suspect of having | 
designs on the world’s record for the pole- | 
vault. ‘‘Because if it isn’t going to be too | 
long, I want to wait and watch them before 
I get into my togs.’’ 

‘*Why, I’m going to give the milers a little 


‘*The only other friend I have, my | 
| good old Daniel, calls me ‘Mr. John.’ Perhaps 


| you warm and comfortable and happy all 
| through. But somehow, Don, it seems as if | 
‘‘T have been told that people round here | that beautiful kindness must have come because walked back to Murray. 


| he has suffered very much indeed. ’’ 

Miss Sophia came in while she was writing, 
| to bid her good night, and assure herself that 
there were no ill effects from the runaway. 
| Sybil looked up at her, and asked: 
| ‘*Cousin Sophia, who is Mr. John?’’ 

The little lady was carrying a.brass candle- 
stick in one hand and a glass of water in the 





other; at Sybil’s question she jumped so Gat | 
the water splashed to the floor, and the flame | cheerfully. 


As the rest of the milers straggled in, Landon 
and Crawford picked up their sweaters and 
Crawford was visibly 
the fresher. 

‘*Well, Billy, how did that feel for a first 
workout?’’ Richards asked. 

‘*Pretty good, but my wind might be better. ’’ 

The coach turned to Crawford. 

‘*What was the trouble?’’ he asked. ‘‘You 
seem fresh enough. Why did you let Landon 
pull away from you that way ?’’ 

‘*T didn’t let him, ’’ replied Crawford, smiling 
**Billy always beats me. I just 


of the candle flickered ; her face suddenly grew | couldn’t seem to go any faster. ’’ 


white, and her eyes looked as the hermit’s | 


After the runners had gone back to the 


had done that afternoon before Sybil spoke; | locker building for their shower-bath and rub, 


then she turned and left the room. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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DRAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 





“THAT WAS JUST THE TROUBLE; HE FINISHED FRESH." 


| isn’t everything that goes to make a runner, 
| and unless he shows more sand in a race than 
he did last year he won’t get us any points. 
What do you think, John?’’ He turned to 
, the captain. 

‘‘T think he’ll do better than four-thirty 
before the end of the season,’’ the captain 
| replied. ‘*You know he ran under four-forty 
twice last year, and finished fresh both times. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’? Murray said, dryly. ‘‘That was 
just the trouble; he finished fresh. ’’ 

By this time the runners were on the track, 
and the coach turned to them. 

‘*You fellows have been working outdoors 
now for about three weeks,’’ he said. ‘‘Yes- 
terday and the day before you had easy work. 
To-day I want you to goa mile. I’m going 
to hold the watch on you, but don’t kill your- 
| selves. This is only a workout. Make it 


workout under the watch,’’ Murray answered. | about four-thirty-five, Landon, and you, 
‘*Here they are, coming over from the locker | Crawford, let’s see you stick to him. All 
building now.”’ |right! Gol’? Murray snapped his watch. 
John Richards, captain of the track team, | The runners, after their first burst of speed, 
the boy who had first spoken, looked in the | settled down to a steady gait, and gradually 


direction that Murray had indicated. 
‘*T’ll wait a minute, too,’’ he said. 


| began to string out, with Landon leading, and 
Crawford, who was running beautifully, close 


Six or seven barelegged athletes were trotting | | at his heels. After a time the pace, which was 
down the path to the track. A sinewy, heavily | easy for the varsity man who held the college 
tanned fellow, whose varsity letter marked him | record of four - twenty-six and three - fifths, 
as a veteran of the year before, led them. | began to tell on all the others except his light- 
Conspicuous among those who followed was | haired companion. At the end of the first 
a tall, Jight-haired. smiling youth, whose air | ‘half- mile the two were leading by about twenty 
| of easy strength and grace of movement re- | yards. On and on they went, stride for stride, 
vealed a natural runner. | always increasing the gap that separated them 

‘‘We ought to be pretty well off for the| from the rest. At the three-quarters mark 
mile with that crowd,’’ said the pole-vaulter. | Landon started his sprint, and Crawford, 
‘‘Of course we know what Billy Landon can apparently as strong as ever and still running 
do, and that light-haired roommate of his, | in beautiful form, began to drop back yard 
Crawford, ought to be good this year. It’s| by yard. Although he showed not the slightest 
his second season, and he certainly has a/ sign of exhaustion, it was as if a force against 
wonderful build and stride. ’’ which he made no struggle held him in check. 

‘*T don’t know, ’’ the coach answered. ‘‘That | Half a lap from the finish be was thirty-five 





the captain and the coach looked at each other. 

‘‘What’s the matter with him, Jim?’’ Rich- 
ards inquired. ‘‘He has a better build and 
an easier stride than Landon. It can’t be his 
heart or his lungs. He’s almost perfectly fresh 
when he begins to quit. What is it?’’ 

The coach shook his head, and there was a 
puzzled expression on his face. At last he 
replied: 

*‘No ambition, I guess. He needs something 
to wake him up. You remember Turner, that 
fellow that ran the half-mile when you were 
a freshman. Well, Crawford is like him. He 
doesn’t really like to run. He just came out 
to be obliging. You’ve seen fellows who 
ran themselves completely 
out in every race. The 
trouble with Crawford is 
that he hasn’t enough 
‘scrap’ in him. He doesn’t 
care enough about winning. 
If he did, he could run a 
great race. He thinks he’s 
trying as hard as he can, 
but he doesn’t push himself ; 
that’s all.’’ 

-It was the day of the 
dual meet. On the lawn 
in front of the locker build- 
ing there was a jostling 
crowd — officials with gor- 
geous badges; candidates 
for the position of second 
assistant track manager, 
tagged with orange cards; 
newspaper men and photog- 
raphers with bulky cam- 
eras; graduates who had 
been members of the track 
team when they were in 
college, and who compared 
notes on what their teams 
had done. There was an 
air of enthusiasm and ex- 
citement such as always 
precedes an important in- 
tercollegiate contest. 

Up-stairs in the dressing- 
room, where the sun poured 
down through the glass roof, 
it was more quiet, although 
you could hear the hum of the crowd below, 
and the voice of the manager as he bawled out 
his orders to a group of youths with orange 
tags. Landon and Crawford, whose lockers 
were side by side, were lacing up their shoes, 
preparing to go out to the track. The mile 
run was the first big event on the program; it 
was preceded only by the preliminary heats of 
the hundred-yard dash and of the high hurdles. 

To Lester Crawford, the meet was merely 
the disagreeable culmination of a disagreeable 
task that he had set for himself. In the begin- 
ning he had come out for the team only because 
of a promise wrung from him by his friend 
and roommate, Landon. As Murray had said, 
he did not enjoy running. Training was 
drudgery, competition was worse. Only pride 
had kept him from turning back. The great 
wave of college spirit that finds expression in 
most men in a desire to do something for their 
alma mater had not reached him. Now, after 
two years of work, with: the meet actually at 
hand, the only emotion that moved him was a 
desire not to disappoint Billy Landon. 

The two slipped on their heavy sweaters 
and went down-stairs and across the field to 
the middle of the west stretch, where the 
distance runs were to start. Crawford did not 
feel nervous. Indeed, he wondered, when 
Landon fumed and fretted over some trivial 
delay, why so many veteran athletes gave way 
to ‘‘nerves’’ before a big competition. 

Presently the clerk was lining up the runners 
on the mark; Crawford and his teammates 
shook hands with their opponents. Crouching, 
they awaited the pistol-shot. It sounded, and 
they sprang round the first turn with a burst 
of speed. 

As soon as the field began to string out and 
settle into stride, Crawford looked about him 
to see how the runners were placed. Shep- 
ard, the great- miler of the blue, was setting 
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I told you fellows that if we | dry fill made up of spoil—the Gatun largely 


the pace. Close at his heels came Landon. 
The second division, a yard or two behind the 
leaders, was headed by Taylor, the only other 
man who was regarded as dangerous. Craw- 
ford had dropped in line behind him, and was 
running easily. 


Landon, of course, would win; he had to} 


win, for without scoring at least five points in 
the mile run, the outlook for winning the meet 
was dubious. Billy, however, could always 
be relied on to beat Shepard. As for himself, 
Crawford knew that he would have done all 
that was expected of him if he beat Taylor for 
third place. With this in mind, he was content 
to stick at the heels of the man in front of him. 

The first lap and the second were reeled off. 
The field was still closely bunched, although 
the order had not changed. Then a timer 
cried, ‘‘Two-ten for the half!’’ and Crawford 
could see Landon and Shepard begin to draw 
away from the field. For a moment he in- 
ereased his pace in order to pass Taylor and 
go after them; then he dropped back to the 
position that he had been holding. He doubted 
his ability to keep up with them, and decided 
to stay with Taylor.. He realized that the 
leaders were opening more and more of a gap, 
but his attention was centered on the blue-clad 
runner close in front of him. 

Another lap had been completed, and as 
they swung into the stretch with only a little 
more than a lap to go, he was trying to make 
up his mind just when to start his sprint. 
As they came to the three-quarters mark, a 


sudden roar went up from the crowd. Landon | 


was passing Shepard. With a burst of speed 
he had sprinted by his opponent on the outside, 
and was closing in toward the pole. 


Crawford’s attention, which for a moment | 
had been distracted by the scene in front of | 


him, was returning to his own problem, when, 
as suddenly as it had risen, the cheering 
stopped. There was an instant of silence, 
then a groan from the stands. Crawford 
glanced ahead just in time to see Landon 
stumble and fall as he reached the inner edge 
of the track in front of Shepard. 

He had stepped on the edge-board, caught 
his spikes, tripped and fallen over on the grass. 
As the other runners swept by, he tried to 
rise, but sank back again. Then Crawford 
heard him call: 

“Go after him, Les! 
You’ve got to get him!’’ 

As the cheering rose again, a curious feeling 
came over Lester Crawford, a feeling that the 


You can get him! 








it was close enough for him to hurl himself | the occasion. 


across the line, a winner. 


discussing the meet. 
‘*Tt was a great meet,’’ said Murray, ‘ 


four-twenty-four is a mighty fine record to set | 
Crawford certainly did rise to 


for the mile. 


| mother of invention’ ? 
‘and | the mother of records,’ 


| a grand race. ’? 
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| could wake him up, he had a great race in| from Culebra Cut and from borrow pits in the 
That night, in the captain’s room, they were | him. What’s that about ‘necessity being the | vicinity, and the Miraflores from the excava- 


I guess 


| them on the track or in life. 
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are found mixed up indiscriminately. 


3 Sn SwoStarts:StarctTwo | 


qa OY Searvye OW S0ethy/s =F | 
Chief Beeer oS the 


HE geological formation of the isthmus is |The charges vary with the depth and the | 
peculiar, and amounts to nothing more or | character of the material ; 
less than a conglomeration of material. | one pound of explosive to every two and a 
Hard trap dikes, volcanic ash and lava, lime- 
stone, sandstone, and argillaceous sandstone 
Rains | have gone into one charge. 


Daa Carnal | 


quarter cubic yards of materia] to be broken up. 


As much as twenty-three tons of dynamite | 
After the charge | 


acting on this combination have caused the | | is placed and properly tamped, it is 


slides that have made so much trouble. 


some parts of the ‘‘cut,’’ the overlying clay 
rests on rock with a smooth surface that in- 


clines toward the center of the cut. This clay, 


made slippery by the water that gains access 
to the rock, slips off, and thus produces one | 
An example is the Cucaracha | The trench through the bottom is 
slide, which began to trouble the French in | called the ‘‘pilot cut,’’ and constitutes 
1884, gave the greatest difficulty in 1907-8, | the drainage channel. 
| about twelve feet in depth, the great- 


kind of slide. 


but is now quiescent. 


Another form of slide results when a mass | 
|of soft material underlies a heavier, harder lift material to cars on the elevated 
stratum, and is unable to hold it up when the | track beside it. In the trench thus 
it is therefore | cut a track is placed, and that becomes 


lateral support is removed; 
crushed, and displaces the overlying material, 


which breaks away from the bank and falls | shovel cut. 
into the cut. This form of slide makes itself | 
evident by a depression in the ground, some next cut was made twelve feet below 


In | ignited by an electric current from the 
| generators that furnish light in the 
| vicinity. 





Through the blasted area the steam- 
shovel follows, cutting a trench from 
twenty-six to thirty-four feet wide. 
It is, as a rule, 


est depth from which the shovel can 


| the loading track for the next adjacent 


Until within the last year, this 


distance back from the face of the cutting, and | the previous pilot cut, so that subse- 
by an upheaval at the bottom, or a squeezing | quent operations of the shovels in the 
in of the sides at the bottom. Removing the | widening process could work on banks approxi- | | material to be excavated was available for its 
overlying masses on the upper reaches has re- mately twenty-four feet high. A steam- shovel | | construction. 

duced the weight or pressure on the underlyi ing | }eut is now somewhat shallower, for as the | 


material, and made slides of this character less | 
frequent. An example of this kind of slide can | 


be found in the vicinity of Culebra. 


depth in the main cut increased, the vibration 
due to blasting also-increased. It was there- 
| fore deemed wiser to take two bites instead of 


‘necessity is | tion for the lock sites. 
too, whether you make | suitable material washed into place constitutes 


| than that at Miraflores ; 
| 2,100 feet wide at the bottom, and 100 feet wide 


they average about 


Between these mounds, 


Anyhow, it was| the impervious portions of the dams. At 
Pedro Miguel, the dam was built in the same 
manner, except that the central impervious 
portion was built of clay, wetted and tamped 
into place. 

The Gatun Dam has been extensively dis- 
| cussed, and is generally considered the most 
| important feature of the work. As a matter 
| of fact, it is of no more importance than the 


|} dam at Pedro Miguel, and so far as its cross- 
| section is concerned, it is relatively smaller 
it is 7,500 feet long, 


at the top, which is 105 feet above sea-level. 
It resembles a natural mound with side slopes 
more gentle than will be found in the adja- 
cent hills. Its tremendous proportions were 
given in order to insure confidence in its 
stability, and also because the vast amount of 





THE PILOT CUT. 


In order to control the floods in the Gatun 
‘and Miraflores lakes, and to prevent them 
from topping the dams or locks at these locali- 
| ties, spillways are in course of construction. 


The third variety of slide is less important. | one, with the hope of saving the adjacent | These will be capable of disposing of the 


It occurs when a bank left too steep by the 


cutting assumes its natural slope. With an 
increase in the depth of the cut, there has been 
a gradual increase in the amount of material 


attention of every one in that great crowd was | that has had to be removed because of slides. 


fixed on him. He could vaguely 
hear above the others the voice of 
John Richards, the captain, shout- 
ing encouragement ; but it was the 
words of his friend, Billy Landon, 
that echoed through his brain— 
**Go after him!’’ 

Crawford suddenly felt as never 
before that he owed it to the col- 
lege to do his best. So long as 
Landon had been in the race, his 
own responsibility had not been 
heavy; now it was a different 
matter. He transferred his atten- 
tion to Shepard, thirty-five yards 
in the lead. Shepard was run- 
ning strongly, and had less than a 
quarter of a mile to go. Crawford 
began to increase his pace. Hardly 
noticing it, he passed Taylor. His 
eyes were on Shepard. Yard by 
yard he cut down the distance 
that separated him from that blue 
jersey. He was racing now. A 
change had come over him. Some- 
thing had roused his fighting spirit. 

Nearer and nearer he drew to Shepard. 
They were already on the back-stretch. Craw- 
ford’s chest began to hurt him, his legs seemed 
heavier than they did a moment before, but he 
made an effort to lift his knees, and his stride 
did not suffer. Soon he was so close to 
Shepard’s heels that he could feel against his 
shins the sting of the cinders picked up by the 
leader’s spikes. It was like a stimulant. For 
a moment he stuck to the position that he had 
gained, saving strength to pass; but Shepard, 
now thoroughly alarmed, sprinted as they 
reached the turn, and Crawford found it hard 
work to keep up. His breath was short, his 
legs felt dead, the field of his vision was limited 
‘o that blue jersey bobbing up and down in 
‘ront of him. Then he realized how he hated 
blue! 

‘Get him, Les! You can get him in the 
stretch !’? The words came to him as if from 
« distance, but he knew it was Landon speak- 
ing. 

With a final effort he swung to the outside 
of the track as they came into the straightaway. 
Five yards more and he was abreast of Shepard. 
He could hardly see now. In his ears was a 
confused roar, the surging beat of his own 
pulse, drowning out even the din from the 
cheering stands. His legs seemed like inde- 
pendent members, moved by a machinery over 
which he had no control. With only twenty 
yards to go, he was almost on the point of 

riving up; but by a tremendous effort of will, 

he concentrated the remnants of his strength. 
Inch by inch he began to gain. Inch by inch, 
it seemed to him, the red worsted thread at 
the end of the course came nearer, until at last 








MIRAFLORES UPPER LOCKS. EAST CHAMBER. 


It averages at present 
about thirty-five per cent. 
of the monthly output. 
The slides, tearing up 
tracks over which the 
spoil trains run, block 
the drainage that floods 
the cut and prevent the 
operation of the shovels. 
It is anticipated that 
when the excavation 
reaches the bottom grade, 
and the ful] width of the 
eanal is attained, an 
equilibrium will be established, so that the 
pressure from the water will increase the 
Stability of the banks and tend to prevent 
slides. 


HOW THE CUTS ARE MADE. 


HE operations consist in drilling, blasting, 
excavating, transporting material and 
dumping it. The ordinary well or churn 

drill is in most general use, but in narrow 
areas tripod drills are used. The churn drills 
operate in batteries of from three to sixteen. 
Compressed air furnished from central plants is 
the power. They drill on an average three feet 
below the grade of the cut that the steam-shovel 
istomake. Because of the amount of moisture, 


a high explosive must be used for blasting; | 


dynamite is the one generally employed. After 
the holes are drilled, they are ‘‘sprung’’; that 
is, five or six sticks of dynamite are placed in 
the bottom and exploded. Thus they open 
up a chamber for the reception of the charge. 








banks from the effect of the blasts of the | 


heavier charges of dynamite that the deeper | entering these lakes may bring. 


euts necessitated. 
The material is loaded by the shovels on 


Lidgerwood flats or on cars of the Western | which is composed largely of rock. 


maximum amount of water that the streams 
The one at 
Gatun is placed in the natural hill, to which 
the parts of the dam proper are tied, and 
It consists 


dump type, and is hauled to| of a channel through the hill, connecting with 


various parts of the isthmus and | the river-bed of the Chagres. 


It is closed by 


unloaded; the larger portion of ja concrete dam, built to an elevation of sixty- 


given by the fact that in the nine 
miles constituting the Culebra Cut 
there are approximately sixty | 

miles of construction track, and | 


material are being excavated and 
disposed of daily. The average 
length of haul to the dumps is at 
present about thirteen miles. 

The total amount of material | 
removed from Culebra Cut up to | 
December 1, 
cubic yards. Moreover, 
000,000 cubic yards. 

The excavation of the channels | 
of approach to the locks is being | 





GATUN SPILLWAY DAM, LOOKING SOUTH. 


suction dredges, by which the spoil is trans- | 


ferred through pipes to adjacent swamp or low 


areas; seagoing suction dredges, which deposit 
the spoil in bins and then take it to sea for | 


the material is wasted. Some idea | 
of the magnitude of operations is 


upward of 50,000 cubic yards of | 


1912, is 87,456,727 | 
the | minimum. 
French had removed nearly 21,- | the Miraflores locks is of similar construction, 


nine feet above sea-level. 


THE SPILLWAY DAM. 


BOVE this dam project piers, between 
A which steel gates are placed and operated 
electrically ; these gates extend upward to 

an elevation eighty-eight feet above sea-level. 
During flood stages, assuming that the lake is 
at its normal elevation, these gates will be 


| raised, allowing a discharge of the water over 


| the crest of the dam at sixty-nine feet, or 
sixteen feet below the normal surface of the 
lake. This reduces the surface current to a 
The spillway on the east side of 


| but of smaller extent, because the volume of 
water to be handled is smaller. 


The locks are of concrete. A lock is a con- 


done in part by steam-shovels, but | trivance by which vessels can be passed from 
chiefly by dredges. There are | one water-level to another, and is virtually an 
French dredges found on hand; 


oblong box, without a top, and with the ends 


so constructed that they 

= can be opened and closed. 
The bottom of the lock 
is placed far enough 
below the upper level to 
make the lift for which 
it is designed possible. 
At Pedro Miguel, for 
instance, the lock is de- 
signed to lift the ship 
from the fifty-five-foot 
level to the eighty-five- 
foot level; consequently 
the bottom of the lock 
is thirty feet below the 
bottom of the cut—the bottom of the upper level. 
The locks in flight are arranged so that the 
lower gates of the upper one will constitute the 
upper gates of the next below. Assuming that 





dumping, and the dipper dredges, which were | a boat is to pass up, the lower gates—the lower 


constructed on the principles of the steam- 
shovel. 


A part of the area on the Pacific side was | canal below. 
| are closed, the outlets for passing the water 


excavated by hydraulic sluicing and dredging. 
In this process, the material is washed by | 
hydraulic jets to sumps, from which dredging: | 


| side of the box—are opened when the level of 
the water in the lock is the same as that of the 
The boat enters, the lower gates 


from the lock to the lower pool are closed, the 
valves which admit water to the lock from 


pumps take the mixture and force it through | the upper pool are opened, and the water in 
pipes to adjacent marshes, where the solids | the lock gradually rises, carrying the vessel 


are deposited and the water drains off; 


way extensive areas of land have been recoy-| is the same as that of the upper pool. 


in this | with it until the elevation of the water within 


The 


ered. Before rock is removed from the chan-| upper gates are then opened and the vessel 


nels, it is drilled and blasted in a manner | passes through. 


In lowering a vessel, the 


similar to that used in the cut, but special | operation is reversed. When it passes through 
appliances have to be provided, for the rock in | a flight, as at Gatun, the three steps are made 


these channels is under water. 
The dams are constructed of material re- 
moved during excavation. The Gatun and} 


successively. 


The water is admitted to the locks by means 


| of longitudinal culverts in the walls, eighteen 


the Miraflores dams consist of two mounds of | feet in diameter, feeding transverse culverts 
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under the floor that have openings upward | original date for completion was adhered to;| Gatun locks, and the slides in Culebra Cut | she explained apologetically to the cat. 
Suitable mechanism in the | indeed, owing to improvements in machinery | can never be foreseen. 


into the chamber. 


form of valves controls the side culverts, so| and increased efficiency 
that the water can be passed into or out of the | time will be anticipated by about a year. 
is impossible to foretell when the work will be | 
in condition for the passage of a ship, for there | earliest date at which the lake can be raised | foot of a steep bank. 
and unforeseen | to its full height is approximately the middle | water and ooze; the village boys had always 


lock. 
lowered, as the water comes in or passes out at 
the bottom. 


The boat is thus gradually raised or | 


The opening at the end of the | 


in organization, the 


are too many unknown factors, 


lock is closed by two leaves pivoted close to | contingencies may occur at any time. 


the walls. They revolve about vertical axes | 


The lock gates are being constructed and 


We hope, however, that 
the work will be far enough advanced to | 


part of 1913. Under normal conditions, the 


of September. If the construction work can 
be advanced to meet this time, the first boat 


| there’s nothing to steal but the beads.’’ 
The fiddleheads were not very numerous. 


It | permit the passage of a ship during the latter | Huldah’s search soon brought her to the brink 


| of the ‘‘ Trap’’—a sinister-looking pool at the 
It was full of black 


declared that it had no bottom. Huldah felt 


| the ground quake under her feet, and drew 


from recesses in the lock walls until they join erected under contract, and the various valves | can be passed through the canal during the | back so hastily that a hanging branch caught 


at the center of the lock and make a complete | | and operating machinery are contracted for, | closing days of this year. 
The gates are of steel and | | to be delivered on the isthmus ; the contractors | accomplish this, for then there will be ample 


barrier across it. 
each leaf weighs from 300 to 700 tons; 
measure seven feet in thickness. 
Injuries to locks sometimes occur when, 
through a misunderstanding of signals in the 
engine-room, boats ram the gates. In order 
that such accidents may be prevented, the 
upper locks in each flight are provided with 
duplicate gates at the upper and lower ends. 
Thus injury to one set does not necessarily 
make a connection between the upper and 


they 


lower pools; the damage that results in case | “ 


of an accident is of course caused by the great 
velocity of the water rushing through the open- 
ing created. Moreover, chain fenders attached 
to hydraulic cylinders that offer gradually 
increasing resistance are placed far enough 
above the upper lock gates so that a vessel of 
10,000 tons, moving at the rate of five knots 
an hour, can be stopped before it reaches the 
gates. The chains, when not in use, rest in 
grooves in the side walls and bottom. 

If, notwithstanding these precautions, the 
upper gates are injured and a channel is opened 
up through the locks, the damage will not be 
serious. For there is an emergency dam con- 
sisting of a swing bridge that supports girders 
horizontally, and a series of wickets. This 
bridge is swung across the locks. The outer 
ends of the girders are lowered and fit into a 
specially constructed sill at the bottom of the 
channel. The inner ends are attached perma- 
nently to the swing bridge. These girders con- 
stitute ranways, down which steel wickets are 
run, and these are placed successively from the 
bottom to the top entirely across the opening, 
so that the channel is gradually closed from 
the bottom upward, and the velocity of the 
current, the dangerous element, is gradually 
reduced. By means of this dam, the channel 
through the locks can be closed in twenty 
minutes. As an additional precaution, the 
center walls, dividing the locks, are prolonged 
up-stream and down, and form approach piers. 
Vessels will be expected to tie up to these ap- 
proach piers, and will be towed through the 
locks by specially designed electric locomotives. 
Thus there will be no necessity for the ship’s 
engines to be called into play. 

In the Gatun locks, 2,000,000 cubic yards of 
conerete were necessary, and for the locks on 
the Pacific side, 2,500,000 cubic yards. For 
this concrete, approximately 4,500,000 barrels 
of cement were required, an equal number of 
yards of rock, and about 2,225,000 yards of 
sand. As sand of suitable quality was not 
to be found near by, it had to be brought 
from distances ranging from twenty to forty 
miles. The crushed stone for the locks at 
Gatun was brought from Porto Bello, a dis- 
tance of twenty miles, and all the cement was 
brought from the United States. 

The Panama Railroad, completed in 1855, 
followed the valley of the Chagres River to 
Obispo, so that the creation of the lake virtu- 
ally submerges the greater portion of it. As 
the railroad is important to the construction 
of the canal, and will be necessary at all times 
for the operation and maintenance of the 
waterway, its rebuilding became necessary. 

It was at first propdsed to carry the road 
from Gatun to Pedro Miguel, at an elevation 
of ninety-five feet above sea-level; it would 
then be virtually a level road throughout this 
distance. For this purpose, during the exca- 
vation through Culebra Cut, a berm, or ledge, 
forty-five feet wide was to be left ten feet 
above the water surface, and on this the road- 
bed was to be placed. Because of the slides 
that developed, that plan was found to be 
impracticable. So as constructed, the road is 
virtually level from Gatun to the Chagres 
River, and then passing to the east of the canal 
and away from it, reaches a summit 270 feet 
above sea-level near the continental divide. 
The new road is completed throughout its 
entire length, and is in operation. It is 800 
feet longer than the original line; it would 
have been two miles shorter, had it been pos- 
sible to carry the road-bed on the berm through 
Culebra Cut, as originally intended. 

In their report of 1906, the International 
Board of Engineers fixed January 1, 1915, as 
the date by which a lock type of canal should 
be completed. Since that report was sub- 
mitted, various changes have been made in the 
project. The locks have been increased to 110 
feet in width, and have been made of sufficient 
length to accommodate a vessel 1,000°feet long. 
That has necessitated the use of a greater 
amount of masonry and stronger gates than 
were originally intended. The withdrawal 
of the locks on the Pacific side to Miraflores from 
a site near the ocean increased the amount of 
excavation. The width of the channel through 
Culebra Cut was enlarged from two to three 
hundred feet at the bottom. 

In spite of the increase in the amount of 
work done over what was planned at first, the 





in both instances are not up to schedule time. time for training an organization to pass ship- 


Difficulties are being encountered in the con- | 
struction of the lower approach pier of the | 


ping expeditiously when the canal is officially 
opened on January 1, 1915. 


THE LURE ¥%PINK oy 


Say Habe! SMe a 


VOW and declare, Arabel Tyler’s got 
ahead of me this time!’’ 

With a mortified air, Huldah Blake gazed 
intently from her window at that of her neigh- 
bor across the little strip of ground separating 
the two houses. The opposite window, which 
Huldah had watched exultantly for weeks, 
because the greenery in it showed not a single 
blossom, now showed a bright cloud of bloom: 


‘* Arabel Tyler’s as rich as Croesus and | outside door. 





Huldah opened it to confront 


haughty as Haman,’’ she had been wont to| Arabel, ponderous and austere in her black 


say, ‘‘but with all her stocks and bonds and | 


real estate, she can’t hire one of those plants 
of hers te blossom. There’s one thing she 
can’t crow over me about. When it comes to 
window-plants, I can do the crowing. It’s 
been a regular cross to her all these years. ’’ 

But now behold! After an absence of a few 
days, Huldah had come home to find that the 
haughty Arabel had achieved success. An 
immense white geranium, which all winter 
long had grown nothing except leaves, had 
suddenly blossomed. 

‘*And my white geranium has got just one 
little measly bud!’’ 
exclaimed Huldah. 





silk dress. 

‘*T’ve come to see if I could have your pink 
petunia,’’ began Arabel. ‘‘ Being pink, it 
would go well with my white geranitim.’’ She 
glanced through the doorway at Huldah’s 
white geranium, which seemed to be trying to 
hide its one meager cluster of buds. 

‘‘Of course,’? Arabel continued, ‘‘I don’t 
expect to get it for nothing. I brought this to 
see if I could trade. I’ll swap even and stand 
by the bargain.’’ 

Huldah had opened her mouth upon a cut- 
ting refusal, but uttered only a gasp when she 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


‘*She’s been watching 
it all winter as a cat 
watches a mouse. She 
knows which one it is, 
because we bought 
them the very same day 
at the greenhouse two 
years ago. It’s the first 
time I ever had such 
luck. If it wasn’t for 
my pink petunia, I 
should think fate was 
down on me this 
spring. ’’ 

She gazed fondly at 
the handsome plant 
that she had tied toa 
slender trellis in order 
to correct the tendency 
to sprawl that it shared 
with all the petunia 
tribe. It was covered 
with exquisite pink 
blossoms that fairly 
jostled one another, and 
had seemed to look 
with faces of innocent 
mockery at Ara- 
bel’s flowerless window. 

‘*T expect she feels as high-headed and im- 
portant as a hen with one chicken !’’ muttered 
Huldah, as she discontentedly eyed the white 
blossoms across the way. ‘‘ Beats all how some 
people have all in this world and others noth- 
ing! I’ve had blossoms on my house-plants 
and she’s had to take foliage, but in everything 
else she’s got the flowers of life and I’ve had 
to put up with leaves—dead ones, at that!’’ 

She sank into her rocking-chair and rocked 
gloomily to and fro. 

She and Arabel had been girls together at 
the village school, and had been the best of 
friends until, estranged by a childish quarrel, 
they had become sworn foes. Their bitterness 
had increased as the years went on. Riches and 
prosperity had fallen to Arabel, poverty and 
hard work to Huldah. Fate having made them 
neighbors now that they were old and alone, 
the ancient feud had taken the form of a keen, 
although silent, rivalry in window-plants. 

‘“‘T might have known my luck couldn’t 
last,’’ reflected Huldah, bitterly. ‘‘Arabel was 
sure to get whatever she wanted sooner or 
later, just as she got that string of white beads. 
I vow and declare, I never got over that! 
’T wasn’t any more hers than mine, that neck- 
lace. The jeweler gave us the beads and a 
coral ring for helping him one Saturday round 
the store. He never said which was to have 
which. But Arabel was bound to have the 
beads, though she knew I wanted them terri- 
bly, and didn’t care a snap about the ring. 

‘*T always did think a string of white beads 
with that pearly look, as if so many drops of 
light had got frozen somehow, was the prettiest 
thing under the sun. I saw a string yesterday 
at Harrison’s store, marked forty-nine cents, 
and old as I be, I’d have bought it like wink- 
ing if I hadn’t been behind on the rent. Any- 
way, Arabel can’t get the pink petunia away 
from me. ’’ 

At that moment there was a knock at the 
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. UTTERED ONLY A GASP WHEN SHE SAW WHAT ARABEL 


WAS OFFERING HER. 


saw what Arabel was offering her. ‘‘A string 
of white beads handsomer than those at Har- 
rison’s!’’ she said to herself. ‘‘I’ve wanted 


some all my life, and I can get another pink | 


petunia. ’’ 

The result was that she swallowed her pride, 
and curtly accepted Arabel’s offer. But when 
she saw the cloud of pink blossoms flaunting 
at her from beside the cloud of white ones in 
Arabel’s window, she almost repented of her 
bargain. Her heart ached for her flowers, and 
her pride ached from the wound she had given 


it in her desire for the white beads. Yet she | 


feasted her eyes on the drops of frozen light 
that shone so exquisitely against the purple 
velvet lining of the little box. 

No thought of wearing the beads entered 
Huldah’s head. She only held them to the 
light and gloated over them, and during her 
washing and sweeping, thought warmly of the 
glimpse of pure beauty that awaited her in 
that box in the table drawer. 

‘*They make me feel as if life wasn’t all slop 
and scrub and grind,’’ she thought. ‘‘Seems 
as if it’s healed a sore place in my disposition 
to have them. I suppose Arabel didn’t care a 
snap for them. She’s always had more than 
enough of such things. But I mustn’t spend 
too much time looking at them. I’d better 
start down to the swamp and get a mess of 
fiddlehead greens for Minty Thorne. She said 
she could relish them better than anything 
else, and her mother doesn’t set any too good 
a table for poor appetites. ’’ 

She briskly donned her long-legged rubber 
boots and took a basket anda knife. Although 


the bit of swamp where the ‘‘fiddleheads’’ grew 
was over a little hill hardly out of sight of 
the house, she would be gone for some time. 
At the thought she hesitated; then she took 
out the little box that held the string of white | 
beads and hid it in the front of her dress. 
‘‘Some tramp might come snooping round, ’’ 


It is desirable to | 


in the front of her gingham dress and tore loose 
with a jerk that flung the precious box several 
feet away toward the pool. 

With a cry, Huldah pressed forward. She 
breathed a sigh of relief when she saw the box 
lying on the trunk of a rotten tree that had 
fallen into the water. It was about six feet 
from the shore, too far to reach. Huldah fished 
for the box with a crooked stick, but soon 
desisted, for she saw that she was in danger 
of pushing it into the pool. 

‘*Tt’s such a little way from the shore,’’ she 
said. ‘‘It’s ridiculous to think I can’t crawl 
out on that log and grab the box. I never did 
believe what the young ones tell about its being 
so deep here. Anyway, I’ve wanted those 
beads too long to give them upnow. And I’m 
no such heavyweight as Arabel.’’ 

She carefully dropped to her hands and knees 
and began to crawl out on the fallen trunk. 
In a moment she was within reach of her 
treasure; but it was a long reach, and the 
mossy log was wet and slimy. As her hand 
closed over the box, her clumsy rubber boot, 
braced against a knot in the trunk, slipped, 
and she went to her shoulders in the cold 
water. She was saved from going under only 
by clutching desperately at the log. 

At first, hardly realizing her danger, she 
merely tucked the box into the front of her 
gown, and addressed herself severely : 

‘Serves you right, you old simpleton! Why 
didn’t you go up and call to Johnny Thorne 
to come and .crawl out after that box while 
_you held on to his legs? Just because you 
didn’t want anybody to know about your 
foolishness over that 
string of beads !’’ 

She tried to pull her- 
self out of the water, 
but she could not get a 
firm hold on the slip- 
pery log. She remem- 
bered horrible stories 
about quicksands, and 
wondered if she was in 
one; her rubber boots 
seemed to be dragging 
her down as if they 
weighed each a ton; the 
water of the spring-fed 
pool was so cold’ that 
already her limbs felt 
numb. 

She called for help, 
but remembered as she 
did so that al] the men 
who lived within hear- 
ing would be gone to 
work. 

‘*Honest, Huldah 
Blake,’’ she said, with 
a catch of her breath, 
‘*T don’t know but 
what you’re done for !’’ 

Then the earth 
quaked under a heavy 
tread, and Arabel, in her black silk dress, 
broke through the screening bushes. 
| ‘*Huldah dear,’’ she chirped, in the tone 
any one would use in speaking to a frightened 
| child, ‘‘don’t get flustered. You hang on tight 
| till I get hold of you.’’ 
|. **Arabel Tyler,’’ shrieked Huldah, ‘‘don’t 
| try to come an inch on this rotten log! It’ll 
crumble under you like a slice of cheese! You 
stay right where you be and run for help!’’ 

But Arabel, tearing at the lacings of her 
| boots, paid scant attention to these somewhat 
contradictory orders. ‘‘ Don’t be unruly, 
Huldah Blake,’’ she said. ‘‘You know you 
can’t hold on another five minutes in that cold 
water, and it would take ten to fetch anybody. ’’ 

‘*Don’t you dare to come near me!’’ 

But now, as in the old days, Arabel proved 
the stronger-willed of the two. Without heed- 
ing Huldah’s protest, she wrenched off her 
shoes and began to crawl inch by inch out 
upon the log. Her stockinged feet clung to 
the slippery trunk. At every forward hitch 
she made, she heard the sound of rending silk ; 
but she would not let her flowing skirt retard 
her progress. 

The old log began to sink a little. As Huldah 
felt the slight but ominous movement, she 
clenched her teeth over a scream. But Arabel 
was undismayed. When at last her snail-like 
movements had brought her within reach of 
her friend, she reared herself very cautiously 
on her knees. But with no better support 
than the slippery log, for her to grasp Huldah 
meant a dangerous plunge for both of them. 
She looked about her. Overhead a stout sap- 
ling, tirmly rooted in the bank above, stretched 
out a branch. She caught at it with her fin- 
gers, and pulled it down until she could get a 
firmer hold; with a further effort, she grasped 
the slender trunk. Then she thought it safe 
| to stretch out her other hand to Huldah. Thus 
| she raised Huldah, who was small and light, 




















until she, too, could grasp the sapling and set 
her knee upon the log. Holding to the little 
tree overhead, and creeping cautiously along 
inch by inch, they came at last to solid ground. 

Arabel reached it first. Turning, she caught 
her companion and drew her high and dry on 
a mossy knoll. 

‘“‘Land sakes!’’ gasped Huldah, in wild 
astonishment, for, erying bitterly, her haughty 
neighbor dropped beside her, gathered her tight 
against the wreck of the black silk dress, and 
rocked her to and fro. 

“QO Huldah! O Huldah!’’ sobbed Arabel. 
‘‘You poor little thing! I’ve abused you all 
your life, and I guess I shall be the death of 
you yet! I was watching from my attic window, 
and I saw it all. It always makes me as nerv- 
ous as a cat to see you prowling round this 
swamp hole. And I thought I never should 
get here; I’m slow as an elephant! O dear! 
O dear! To think of your risking your life 
for that miserable gewgaw !’’ 

**You’d have thought I’d have more sense, 
wouldn’t you now ?”’ suggested Huldah, whim- 
sically regarding the box that she had already 
taken from the front of her dress. ‘‘But I 
never had any sense, Arabel, where a string 
of white beads is concerned. ’’ 

‘‘Tt’s all my fault!’’ wailed Arabel, unheed- 
ing. ‘‘I left you to struggle with poverty 
when I might have helped you. If you hadn’t 
been poor and destitute, you’d never have 
faced a watery grave for those old pearls !’’ 

‘*Pearls?’? repeated Huldah, in a dazed 


way, while a sudden startling thought beat at | 


the doors of her brain. Huldah’s acquaintance 
with jéwels was of the slightest. She had seen 
a few inferior pearls set in rings at the village 
store, and had conceived a poor opinion of 
them. That pearls could be as beautiful as 
the white beads of her dreams had never 
occurred to her. 

‘* Yes, pearls, plague take them!” said 
Arabel. ‘*’Twas a domineering old uncle of 





brought no abatement. Through the 

snow the boys could hardly see the office- 
building, ten yards from the door of the men’s 
house. 

They ate their breakfast by lamplight, and 
then, taking their courage in their hands, went 
to the factor’s office. 

MaeTavish was busy with his accounts when 
they entered, and for fully ten minutes ignored 
their presence. At last, looking up, he said, 
in a much pleasanter tone than that which he 
had used the evening before: 

‘*Come here, boys.’’ 

They stepped up to his desk. 

‘*How did you pass the night?’’ 

‘*Very comfortably, thank you,’’ answered 
Paul. 

‘I’ve been thinking about you fellows, and 
I’ve decided to let you stay at the post and 
work for your living. We’re short-handed. 
What is your name?’’ 

‘*Paul Densmore. ’’ 

‘*You go over to the blacksmith’s shop, and 
help Tammas Ferguson, and do whatever he 
wants you to do. And you, what’s your 
name??? 

‘*Daniel Rudd, sir.’’ 

‘*You can help Amos Tupper in the cooper 
shop.’’ 

“7, oe” 

‘*When they haven’t anything for you to do, 
there’s plenty of wood to saw and split, and 
enough to keep you busy. Now get out.’’ 

Then Paul and Dan turned to go. 

‘*Hold on! You’ll stay in the men’s house 
with the others. Are those the only clothes 
you have?’’ 

‘*All except some underclothes,’’ answered 

ul 


Ti storm ry all that night; morning 


‘*Well, they’ll not be enough for winter. 
James, have adikeys made for these fellows, 
and some duffel socks and deerskin moccasins, 
and a pair of mittens for each. Now if you 
fellows prove yourselves useful, you can stay 
here for the winter.’’ 

In accordance with the factor’s instructions, 
‘ames Benton, the chief clerk, supplied each 
of the boys with two suits of heavy under- 
wear; a kersey cloth adikey—an Eskimo gar- 
inent that is pulled over the head like a shirt 
and is supplied with a hood; an outer adikey, 
made like the other, but of smooth cotton cloth, 
to shed the snow; three pairs of duffel socks 
nade of heavy woolen cloth; a pair of deerskin 
moccasins, a pair of moleskin leggings, and 
warm mittens. More- 
ver, Paul and Dan each 
eceived a pair of bears- 
‘aw snow-shoes; with- 
ut them it would have 
een quite impossible to 
walk in the deep snow. 

Each outfit, the clerk 
‘informed them, was 
valued at eighteen dol- 
‘ars, and each boy was 
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my husband’s that gave them to me when 1 | admiration ; he was especially fascinated by | me, and never let me go riding alone. 
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Old 


was first married, and I always hated the sight | Jerry’s dexterity in handling the long walrus- | John—he’s the groom—went with me, and he 


of them. But I knew they’d make a good | hide whip. It was fully thirty feet long; with | just kept me to a walk. 


There wasn’t much 


lump in the bank for you against a rainy day, it Jerry could reach any dog in the team with | fun in that, and I soon got tired of poking 


and I surmised what a tough pull the rent and | unerring aim; 


all was for you every month. 
to think I had never done a thing to help you 
that ’twas a real satisfaction to me to put them 
in your hands. ’’ 

Huldah sat up on the moss; the streams of 
water gushed from her sleeves and skirt, but 
rising floods of joy were sending delicious 
tingles through her chilled body. She had got 
Arabel back after all these years. She would 
have a neighbor and friend—as good as a sister. 
The chief burden of her poverty would be lifted 
and her loneliness gone. 

‘*T suppose you wouldn’t come and live with 
me?’’ suggested Arabel, wistfully watching 
her face. ‘‘You’d rather keep your own little 
home and not have to put up with my domi- 
neering ways? Well, anyhow, our back doors 
aren’t four yards apart. But do say you’ll 





come over and help me with my plants and | 


garden. 


craze for them I never can make up my mind 
to leave off trying.’’ 

‘*T shall be tickled to death to help. ”’ 
Huldah’s eyes sparkled at the thought of her 
neighbor’s big sunny windows and her two 
acres of land. ‘‘But you mustn’t be too modest 
about your luck with plants, Arabel. You did 
have beautiful success with the white gera- 
nium. ’’ 

‘* White fiddlesticks!’’ quavered Arabel, 
between laughing and crying. ‘‘La, Huldah, 
if you aren’t as innocent as when we went to 
school! But you hadn’t any business to lure 
me into sin with that pink petunia mocking 
me all day long from your window when I 
couldn’t scare up a blossom! Why, that gera- 
nium never even budded! Those flowers are 
white silk ones I tweaked off my bonnet.’’ 






charged with that amount on the company’s 
books. They were each to receive their board 
and three dollars a month in wages; the three 
dollars was not to be paid them in money, but 
was to be credited to their account until the 
debt of eighteen dollars was canceled. 

Although they had arrived in the middle of 
October, and had begun work at once, Mac- 
Tavish argued that until they had become 
accustomed to the duties required of them they 
would be of little value, and he therefore decreed 
that the wage of three dollars a month should 
not begin until November. Thus they were 
virtually bound to serve the company until the 
following May, when, if they had made no 
other purchases in the meantime, their debt 
would be paid, and they would be free to go 
where they pleased. 

‘*Now if you want the outfit, and want to 


stay, you’ll have to agree to these terms in | 


writing, ’’ said the clerk. ‘‘If you don’t sign 
a written agreement, you’ll have to leave the 
reservation at once. ’’ 

The boys had no choice except to sign the | 


Beats all how I never have any luck | sledge in its mad rush appeared always on the 
with growing things, though I’ve got such a | point of turning over or smashing against a 





| he could make reports like pistol-shots. 


he could flick a spot no larger | | along, and didn’t go out much. 
I was so ashamed | than a ten-cent piece, and by cracking the whip | | home again, though, I’m going to have fun 


When I get 


with Pluto.’’ 


At every opportunity Paul practised using| So they talked as they worked, until dark- 
the whip, and he considered it a great accom- | ness came, and they left the wood-pile to fill 


plishment when he was able to bring the lash | 
forward and lay it out at full length in front | 
of him. In his first attempts to do this he often | 
wrapped it round his legs, and occasionally 
gave himself a stinging blow with the tip end 
on the back of his neck. But after a time he 
became proficient in striking objects at which 
he aimed, and he also learned to crack the 
whip. 

Jerry was always good-natured and indul- 
gent. He taught Paul the knack of managing 
the dogs and sledge, and at last permitted him 
to drive the team upon level easy stretches of 
trail. On steep down grades, however, where 
the dogs dashed at top speed and the loaded 





DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS. 


THE BOYS WERE STARTLED. THEY 
NO ONE APPROACH. 


stump or rock, Paul had no desire to try his 
skill and strength. 

These excursions with the dogs were vir- 
tually the only adventures that came to the 
boys. As a rule they were kept busy at the 
wood-pile, one at each end of a cross-cut saw, 
cutting the long wood into stove lengths, and 
splitting it into a convenient size. When the 
weather was too stormy for working outdoors, 
Paul helped Tammas Ferguson in the black- 
smith shop.and Dan was kept from idleness 
by Amos in the cooperage. 

Paul liked Tammas, who had in a sense 
| adopted both lads, and who assumed a fatherly 


agreement, but they felt the injustice of it | interest in their welfare. He was kindness 


keenly. They knew that their work would be | 
worth many times the amount of their wages, | 


itself, although he never failed to correct them 
when he deemed it necessary. Under his 


but they were wholly at the mercy of the | instruction Paul soon learned much about the 


factor. 


| handling of tools and the working of iron. 


‘*Tt’s an outrage!’’ exclaimed Paul, when | | The greatest drudgery, it seemed to the boys, 


he and Dan were alone. ‘‘We earn a lot more 
than three dollars a month. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Dan, ‘‘we earn ten dollars a| 
month anyway. He’s a wonderful hard man. 
But we’ll have to put up with it.’’ 
they had enough to eat; and with their new 
clothing, they were protected against the 
weather. 


At least 


| 


The storm that overtook them on the evening | 


of their arrival at Fort Reliance continued in- 
termittently for several days. 
real storm of the winter. 
grew colder. 
bay was frozen solid as far as they could see. 

In the first lull in the storm, two days after 
Paul and Dan reached the post, the Indians, 
except for two or three old men and women 
who did odd jobs round the place, packed 
their belongings on toboggans, and the western 
wilderness swallowed them in its mysterious 
depths. 

Post life, although for the most part quiet 
and monotonous, had the spice of novelty 
for the boys, particularly for Paul. The 
dogs always interested him when Jerry, a 
half-breed Eskimo driver, harnessed them to 
the sledge. Paul was 
always glad to be 
allowed to accompany 
Jerry and the team 


gaged in hauling fire- 
eee wood from the near-by 
Be 2 forest. Jerry’s man- 
agement of the spir- 
ited dogs and of the 


It was the first | 
Steadily the weather | 
By the middle of November the.| 


| that fell to their lot was the weekly duty of 
cleaning the offices and scrubbing the unpainted 
| furniture and floors until they were white 
| enough to satisfy the factor. 

The day before Christmas dawned bitterly 
cold. The snow creaked under foot. Every- 
thing was covered with frost. The moisture 
hung suspended in the air in minute frozen 
particles. When the sun rose, it shone faintly 
through the gauzy veil of rime, and gave forth 
no warmth to the frozen earth. 

Paul and Dan were assigned to the wood- 
pile for the day. All the forenoon they sawed 
and split, working for the most part in silence, 
for they were filled with thoughts of other 
Christmas eves, and of the loved ones at home. 

‘*T wonder if we’ll have to work to-mor- 
row ?’”’ Paul said, when they returned to the 
saw after dinner. 


‘**T’m thinking not,’’ answered Dan. ‘‘Amos 


| told me they keep Christmas as a holiday.’’ 


when they were en- | 


‘‘If we don’t have to work, I want to get 
out in the bush, away from here, anywhere. 
I’ll be homesick if I spend Christmas in this 
place. Can’t we go for a hunt back in the 
timber, and have a camp-fire and a good time ?”’ 

‘**T would be fine!’’ Dan agreed. ‘‘I’ve 
been a bit lonesome all day, thinking of home 
and what they’re doing there, and whether 
they miss me.’’ 

**T’ve been thinking about my father and 
mother, too—and what they’re doing, and 
whether they miss me much,’’ said Paul. 
‘‘We always have such a jolly time on Christ- | 
mas. Mother gave me this watch last Christ- 








|and basked in the warmth. 





in the time until the bell called them to supper. 

When at last they sat down to the meal, 
Tammas announced : 

‘*Well, laddies, ye’ve earned the holiday 
ye’ll have to-morrow. I’m not given to prais- 
ing mair than is a just due, but I may say 
fairly ye’ve well earned the holiday.’’ 

‘*We’ll have the holiday, then?’’ asked Paul, 
eagerly. ‘‘Can we do as we want to?’’ 

‘*Aye, lad, ye may do as ye wish. There’s 
to be no work on Christmas day.’’ 

‘*Dan and I were wondering about it. We'll 
go hunting, I guess.’’ 

‘*We’ll start with daybreak, ’’ said Dan. 

‘*Ye must not miss the plum duff at dinner 
to-morrow, laddies,’’ Tammas said. 

‘‘We want to get away. It is too bad to 
have to miss plum duff, 
but I guess we’ll have to 
let it go, unless Chuck 
saves some for us.’’ 

** Have no fear of that. 
I’ll see he saves ye a 
full share. Go hunting 
if ye’ve set your hearts 
on going, laddies.’’ 

They were away at 
daybreak. The air was 
still and piercing cold; 
they had to travel at a 
smart trot to keep their 
blood in circulation. 
Dan was an old hand on 
snow - shoes, and Paul 
had already become so 
used to them that he had 
little difficulty in jogging 
along at the pace set by 
Dan. 

They took with them 
their frying-pan, their 
teakettle—a light alumi- 
num pail—and two cups. 
Their provisions con- 
sisted of a small piece of 
fat pork, some bread, 
tea, salt, and a bottle 
of black molasses; at 
the post molasses instead 
of sugar was used to 
sweeten the tea. Each 
carried a share of the 
equipment slung upon 
his back in one of the 
camp bags. Paul took his shotgun, Dan the 
ax and Paul’s rifle, for the cartridges for his 
own rifle were nearly gone. 

They did not intend to make a long hunting 
trip; their chief object was a pleasant camp in 
the forest, where they could enjoy an open 
fire and freedom from restraint. 

First they made for the willows that lined 
the river-bank two miles above the post. 
Tammas had told them they were certain to 
find large flocks of ptarmigans there, feeding 
upon the tender tops of the bushes. That 
proved to be the case, and soon Paul, with his 
shotgun, had got half a dozen birds. 

A little farther on they halted among the 
thick spruce-trees, and made a rousing camp- 
fire. Then Dan cut down some small trees and 
built a lean-to facing the fire, while Paul broke 
spruce boughs with which to thatch it and to 
make a seat. 

Having completed these preparations and 
plucked the ptarmigans, they lay down upon 
the boughs under the shelter of the lean-to, 
and chatted about their homes and their plans 
for the home-going. 

Two of the ptarmigans they fried with pork ; 
they toasted the bread; and it is safe to say 
that nowhere on that Christmas day was there 
a banquet eaten with keener relish or greater 
enjoyment than that simple meal in the far- 
away, spruce-clad wilderness. 


HAD HEARD 


When they had finished eating and had - 


washed the dishes, Dan piled fresh wood on 
the fire, and the boys reclined on the boughs 
Paul, quite lost 
in thought, lay gazing into the blaze while 
Dan played his harmonica. 

One of Dan’s favorite tunes was ‘‘Over the 
Hills and Far Away.’’ Presently he struck 
up the air, and immediately a melodious tenor 
voice, singing to the accompaniment of Dan’s 
music, began: 

“Tom he was a piper’s son, 

He learned to play when he was young; 
But all the tune that he could play 

Was ‘Over the hills and far away.’ ” 

The boys were startled. They had heard 
no one approach, and they sprang to their 
feet. 

Standing by the fire opposite them was a tall, 
lean man of middle age. In the hollow of his 
left arm a rifle rested. He was dressed as a 
trapper—with fur cap, buckskin capote, buck- 
skin leggings, and moccasins. Beside him stood 
|an Indian, similarly dressed, and nearly as 


mas. Father gave me a pony—Pluto I call | | tall and lean as his white companion. 


sledge filled Paul with | him. But mother was always afraid he’d hurt 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, 
WHO WILL HAVE CHARGE OF THE NEW TARIFF BILL. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


OU cannot get a bushel of service out of 
a peck of ability. 

IL and water are no harder to mix than 
good luck and bad habits. 


PUNGENT epigram is like a pinch of 

snuff: it makes the mind sneeze. 

HICAGO maintains an evening-school of 

an uncommon kind and unusual value. 
It is a school for the study of municipal affairs 
and problems. The pupils are working men 
who want to get a practical knowledge of the 
details of the government of their city and of 
other cities, thereby to train themselves for 
more intelligent citizenship. There ought to 
be such a school in every large city. 


aes engravers of the new Treasury notes, 
which will be two-thirds the size of the 
present bills, are making the plate for the 
dollar note, and artists are preparing the de- 
signs for the faces of the others. The backs 
of all the denominations will be simple and 
uniform in design. ‘The face of the dollar bill 
will carry a vignette of Washington. In a 
year and a half, perhaps, the new bills will 
be ready for circulation. 

HEN the newspapers print a picture of 

James A. Garfield and label it ‘‘Martha 
Washington,’’ they do not destroy the whole 
edition. That is one great difference between 
newspapers and postage-stamps, for 20,000,000 
two-cent stamps for the Panama Exposition 
have been destroyed simply because the picture 
of the locks at Pedro Miguel was labeled 
‘* Gatun Locks.’? How the collectors wiil 
wish that just a few of them had got out! 


AREFULLY incased in the massive stone 

walls of the British Houses of Parliament 
are the final and indisputable standards for 
the yard and the pound. Once in every twenty 
years the sealed receptacle is opened, and the 
standard yard and the standard pound in official 
use are carefully compared with those final 
standards to see if there has been any varia- 
tion. The interesting ceremony was solemnly 
performed the other day in the presence of 
many dignitaries. No variation, even of a 
bair’s breadth, could be discerned. 


'WENTY years ago Count de Lesseps wrote 
for The Companion some interesting rem- 
iniscences of the building of the first inter- 
oceanic canal at Suez. In this and the foregoing 
number, the engineer who is carrying to 
completion the greater work at Panama, which 


De Lesseps began but could not finish, has 


told our readers the story of that most remark- 
able material achievement of the human race. 
Colonel Goethals writes simply and modestly, 
but no American can read his articles without 
taking fresh pride in the work that American 
sanitarians and engineers have accomplished 
in the isthmian jungle. 
| peed entering a street-car tendered the 
conductor a dollar bill in payment of his 
five-cent fare. ‘‘I’m sorry,’ 
ductor, ‘‘but I cannot change a dollar bill.’’ 
‘*Well, I’m sorry,’’ said the passenger, ‘‘for | 
1 have nothing else except a five-dollar bill.’’ 
‘‘Oh, I can change that, all right,’’ said the | 
conductor, and forthwith counted out to the | 
passenger four dollars and ninety-five cents. 
Now why could he not change the dollar bill? 
That is a question that has puzzled many 
people; but it is true that he could not. We 
will not take away from the reader the pleasure | 
of guessing by telling him why. 
[= is common to speak of the ‘‘myriad stars’’ 
that are visible on a clear night, yet the 
astronomers say that only about 2,000 are 
visible to the naked eye. Nevertheless, the 
telescope discloses 100,000 others, all of which 
a woman on the staff of the Harvard Observa- 
tory is numbering, analyzing and cataloguing, 
through the help afforded by many hundreds of 
photographs taken at Cambridge and in Peru. 
The stupendous task is a matter of several 
years, and is one of the most important things 
ever attempted in astronomy. The analysis of 
the stars is made possible by photographing 


them not only through a telescope, but also 
through a prism that breaks up the rays of 
light and gives the chemical composition of 
the star by spectrum analysis. 


® © 


NOW FOR THE TARIFF. 


NEW administration is in power, pledged 
to revise the tariff, and prepared to 
redeem the pledge. The situation is not 

unlike that in 1897; then the members of the 
committee on ways and means of the Repub- 
lican party, which was about to have all the 
power and the responsibility for legislation, 
held protracted hearings. President McKinley 
called an extra session of Congress to meet on 
March 15, 1897, and two days after the session 
opened, Mr. Dingley introduced the bill that 
was the basis of the tariff act that bears his 
name. Substitute Democratic for Republican ; 
Wilson for McKinley ; Underwood for Dingley ; 
and 1913 for 1897; and history seems to be 
repeating itself. 

But the pendulum of tariff changes has now 
reached the other end of its course. It has 
swung back and forth several times — not 
regularly, for it has lingered longest at one 
end. Except under the gradually diminishing 
‘*Clay compromise tariff’’ from 1833 to 1842; 
the Walker tariff from 1846 to 1861; and the 
Gorman-Wilson act from 1894 to 1897, the 
national policy has been to maintain protective 
duties. Now protection, at least such protec- 
tion as the advocates of that policy have 
considered necessary, is to give place to a 
‘*competitive’’ tariff. That means that instead 
of such duties as hinder and often prevent 
people from importing foreign goods that com- 
pete with American products of the same class, 
we are to have a tariff that so far as possible 
will place Americans and foreigners on equal 
terms, and that will permit enough competition 
between them to reduce the cost of goods to 
the consumer. 

It is a difficult experiment, for the task of 
so adjusting rates as to give neither the 
domestic nor the foreign producer an advantage 
is exceedingly delicate. Probably it is im- 
possible to adjust the duties in such a way 
that they will work no injury to any one. 
A rate that will enable some concerns to do 
business successfully may ruin others in the 
same business. The leaders in the present 
movement to reform the tariff know that fact 
so well that they are sure to move cautiously ; 
they will try not to cut the rates so low as to 
drive small manufacturers out of business. It 
is a part of the pledge of the Democratic plat- 
form that the party shall not enact any legisla- 
tion ‘‘to injure or destroy legitimate industry. ’’ 

A great many men who have studied the 
subject carefully believe that partizans have 
unduly magnified the influence of the tariff 
both on the cost of living and on the pros- 
perity of the nation. On the one hand, we 
hear persons predicting that dire evils will 
befall the country in consequence of the new 
tariff; and on the other hand, we hear persons 
predicting that good times are before us when 
we can import foreign merchandise instead of 
paying exorbitant prices to domestic producers. 
Let us disregard the prophets on both sides, 
and await with fair minds the working of the 


new system. 
® © 


CHARTERED CHARITY. 


OPULAR suspicion of corporate power is 
so great that it extends even to charitable 
enterprises. For that reason Mr. John 

D. Rockefeller has found it hard to persuade 
Congress to charter a company to administer 
a large part of his fortune in the interests of 
humanity. When Congress was asked to grant 





? said the con- | the charter, three years ago, objection was 


| general. It was feared that Mr. Rockefeller 
| might create a corporation that by adding its 
| income to its original endowment would in 
| time accumulate money enough to own all the 
United States. 

The professed objects of the corporation, 
however, were ‘‘to promote the well-being and | 
to advance the civilization of the peoples of | 
| the United States and its territories, and of | 
| foreign lands, in the dissemination of knowl- | 
edge, in the prevention and relief of suffering, 
and in the promotion by eleemosynary and 
philanthropic means of any and all of the) 
elements of human progress.’? The incorpo- 
rators were to decide for themselves what 
elements of human progress to foster with the 
income at their disposal. 

The delay and criticism have served so to 
modify the original demand, that the House 
of Representatives, the other day, passed the 
amended charter. It limits to $100,000,000 
the amount that the corporation may hold; 





compels it to spend the income every year, 


and empowers the President of the United 
States and other government officers, with the 
presidents of two or three colleges, to exercise 
a controlling influence in the selection of 
trustees. Moreover, the corporation can be 
dissolved voluntarily after a fixed time, and 
at the end of one hundred years the govern- 
ment will decide whether it shalJl continue. 

Whenever this company is created, the 
second great philanthropical corporation will 
have arisen in the United States. The Car- 
= Corporation, with an endowment of 

$125,000,000, is now running under a New 
York charter. ’ 

The Rockefeller Corporation is expected to 
make scientific investigations of the cause and 
cure of disease, as well as to engage in the 
general work of education. 
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FOR GIRLS WHO MUST WORK. 


N spite of all the new occupations that have 
opened to women within the last twenty 
years, teaching is still the great resource of 

the girl who must work for a living. 

The attitude of girls toward their work is a 
matter of frequent comment. They seldom 
regard the occupation by which they gain their 
livelihood in the same way that a young man 
regards his. Both the young man and the 
young girl, if they are normal, look forward 
to marriage. Both hope some time to have 
homes of their own, with children in them, 
but there the parallel ends. To the young 
man his occupation is a permanent thing, the 
means by which he will get and maintain 
the home. ‘To the girl, on the other hand, the 
present occupation is not permanent, but tem- 
porary; it will end at the threshold of the 
home. 

Because of these facts, teaching as a means 
of livelihood for women stands in a class by 
itself. It is the one profession that a girl can 
carry over into her home; the only one that 
trains her for the proper upbringing of her 
children. 

That has always been true, but in the present 
age it is more emphatically true than ever 
before. The child now goes to school earlier 
and stays longer. Moreover, while he is there, 
the school does more for him. It begins by 
safeguarding his health, it ends by teaching 
him a trade, and in all the time that inter- 
venes it is training his mind, influencing his 
moral character, and even directing his play. 

With the passing of the simpler conditions 
of life that prevailed a generation or two ago, 
a mother, although still the natural and the 
best teacher, can now seldom give her daughter 
the technical training that she needs in mana- 
ging a house. The school steps in and does it 
for her. 

This close and peculiar relationship between 
the school and the home has led us to select 
teaching as the subject of the first group in the 
series of articles on vocations that are to appear 
on the Girls’ Page of The Companion. The 
information there to be presented is practical 
and authoritative. It will be useful alike to 
the girl who intends to teach only until she 
marries, and to her who plans to make teach- 
ing her life-work. Better still, it will help 
girls to decide whether or not they ought to 
try to teach at all. 

e & 


COMPENSATIONS. 


LTHOUGH the salaries that the govern- 
A ment pays its servants are comparatively 
small, there has been no lack of candi- 
dates for the places that became vacant on 
March 4th. President Wilson has had no diffi- | 
culty in finding men willing to serve in his 


accept foreign ambassadorships, or to sit as | 
judges. 

Compared with many salaries, the pay of 
public servants may seem large. But it is 
well to remember that usually the men who 
are chosen to fill public offices can command 
larger incomes in business and professional 
| life, and that in Washington and at foreign 
| posts the people’s representatives are obliged 
to conform to a more or less expensive standard 
‘of living. Evidently there are other compen- 
| sations in public service than those represented | 
in the monthly salary check. 





of men, and set up where he can be seen. If) 
he succeeds in his office, he succeeds in full 
sight of the world, and men who need service | 
similar to that which he has been giving to 
the public seek him, and, sooner or later, get 
him. His term of office is like a full-page 


advertisement that daily proclaims his merits. 
The law business of the Attorneys-General has 
always been much greater after they have left 





Cabinet, and will have none in finding men to | 


The public servant is lifted above the mass | 


the Cabinet than when they entered it. Sev- 
eral Secretaries of the Treasury have become 
heads of Jarge banks at much larger salaries 
than they ever received before. Even to 
subordinates golden opportunities come. An 
assistant secretary in a recent administration 
is now president of one of the largest national 
banks in the country. And a man who rose 
‘from the position of stenographer to the Presi- 
dent to a seat in the Cabinet is now at the 
head of a big business, with a salary said to 
be as large as that paid to President Grant. 

Congressmen, as well as Cabinet. officers, 
have found that they can capitalize the reputa- 
tions that they have earned in Washington. 
Roscoe Conkling made a fortune in the law 
after resigning from the Senate, and Thomas 
B. Reed, who was a comparatively poor man 
when he retired from the House, was worth 
more than half a million dollars when he died, 
about three years later; in that short time he 
had accumulated this large sum from his 
earnings as a lawyer in New York. 

Moreover, there are compensations in honor 
as well as in money. The man who has served 
in the Cabinet has added distinction to his 
family. And when a man dies in the foreign 
service, as Whitelaw Keid died lately, the 
honors shown to his memory are such as no 
money can buy. The British government 
held a memorial service for Ambassador Reid 
in Westminster Abbey, and detailed a British 
war-ship to carry his body across the ocean. 
A squadron of American war-ships welcomed 
him home. 

Although the public servant may profit finan- 
cially because of reputation won in an official 
position, and may win for himself and for his 
family honors not to be measured in money, 
these accidental compensations do not justify 
the government in paying meager salaries. 
The servant is always worthy of his hire. 


*® & 


THE POLES AND HUMAN LIFE. 


ORE lives lost in the attempt to pene- 
trate the deserts of ice, to plant an un- 
profitable flag on a geographical fiction ! 

Months of weary battle with cold and storm, 
with privation and hunger; a few hours’ tri- 
umph in the acme of solitary emptiness; and 
then to go out—like a candle in a flare of 
wind! Lives, too, of high and splendid qual- 
ity, not idle, not timid, not self-indulgent, 
souls fit to battle with all difficulties, and to 
make a shining way in almost any of the hard 
places of the world! 

You hear so many people say, What a pity, 
what a waste! Of what use is such a tremen- 
dous output of energy? What kingdom is to 
be gained, what wealth to be discovered? 
Nothing but ice and snow, ice and snow, 
stretching out forever, in unprofitable cold. 

Where something is to be gained, we can 
understand great effort. That men should 
risk their lives to save souls or to save bodies; 
that the missionary should go among the can- 
nibals, regardless of his own peril; that the 
man of science should inoculate himself with 
a dangerous serum ; even that the aviator should 
shatter himself to pieces in order to make the 
air some day as safe for voyaging as the water 
is now—those things we can understand. But 
these frigid wanderings in far corners of the 
earth, where death comes by inches and no 
one gains—it is hard sometimes to regard them 
with patience and sympathy. 

But is it not just because they are profitless 
that they are fine? No doubt the voyagers 
are impelled partly by pure love of adventure 
| —in itself not a bad thing, either; no doubt, 
the love of reputation enters in, also; but there 
is something here of the spirit of pure sacrifice, 
something of the reverence for truth, something 
of the willingness to throw aside ease and 
comfort and contentment for the immense, 
bare beauty of an unprofitable ideal. In our 
age, which makes so much of utility and 
practical well-being, such an example is very 
far from being thrown away. 


ee & @ 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


| JIGHTING AN EXHIBITION.—The illu- 

mination of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition is expected to surpass 
anything of the kind that has yet been at- 
tempted. Mr. W. D. A. Ryan, the engineer 
in charge of the illumination, says that since 
| the last great exhibition there has been such 
|marked advance in the science of electrical 
|engineering and in the making of electrical 
apparatus that it is now possible economically 
to produce effects that would have been out of 
the question five or six years ago. The most 
elaborate display will come from an arrange- 
ment of lights called a ‘‘scintillator.’’ This will 
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be composed of forty-eight units, one for each | 
state, and will be stationed on barges in the | ‘three, rejected Senator Root’s proposition to | 


bay, 500 or 600 yards from shore. Sixty men | 
will be required to control the lights. The | 


scintillatoy will produce evolutions of color, | question too important to be considered in | 


auroras, and displays like great lilies that | 
can be seen from all sides of the bay, and | 


that on clear nights will be visible for a dis- | 
tance of from forty or fifty miles. It is expected | 
that although the fogs prevalent in San Fran- | 
cisco will restrict the range of the lights, they | 
| its provision that intending immigrants should | 
| be able to read. 


will heighten the effects. 


& 


HE VOISIN HYDRO-AEROPLANE.— 
Mons. Felix Voisin has built a new hydro- 
aeroplane that will travel on land, on water, 
and in the air. It is a biplane about forty feet | 
long, with a spread | 
of seventy-five feet. | 
Beneath the wings | 
is a car twenty feet 
long and eight feet 
wide, with seats | 
for six passengers. 
The new machine | 
weighs over two) 
tons, and is therefore heavier than any other | 
successful aeroplane. The engine is of 200 | 
horse-power. During a trial flight near Paris, 
the hydro-aeroplane, carrying a weight equal to 
that of six passengers, rose easily, and flew at | 
a speed of seventy miles an hour. 


& 


IVILIZATION AND THE ESKIMO.— 

A few months ago Mr. V. Stefansson re- | 
turned from a stay of about four years in the | 
arctic, where he studied the Eskimos of Alaska, | 
the Mackenzie River, and the Coppermine, for | 
the American Museum of Natural History. | 
His expedition explored the coast-line of arctic | 
North America, from Point Barrow to Corona- 
tion Gulf, and met many Eskimos who had | 
never seen a white man. In the American 
Museum Journal Mr. Stefansson pleads for a 
system of quarantine that will restrict the 
introduction of civilized conditions into the 
territory occupied by the Eskimos, and that 
will protect them against being pauperized. 
He gives a melancholy account of the ravages 
of measles and other diseases that sailors have 
brought to their coast. The use of permanent 
houses in place of snow huts and tents has led 
to the growth of tuberculosis among them. 
Foreign dress has had the same effect. Beg- 
ging has increased under a system of‘iJl-regu- 
lated almsgiving. Mr. Stefansson’s views | 
coincide with those of other arctic explorers, 
notably those of Captain Amundsen, who, in 
writing about the Eskimos of King Perr 
Land, said, ‘‘My best wish for my friends, 
the Netchilik Eskimos, is that civilization _! 
never get to them. ’’ | 

e | 
ESTERN ‘“‘SKY-SCRAPERS.’’—The | 
highest offic-building in the world, out- | 

side New York, is the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company 
Building in Cincinnati, 
Ohio; it measures 509 
feet two inches fromthe | 
street curb to the top | 
of the tower, and con- | 
tains thirty-two stories. 
Seattle, Washington, 
will have an office- 
building with a greater 
number of stories when 
the L. C. Smith Build- 
ing is completed. This | 
building will haveforty- | 
two stories. Its height, 
461 feet, is forty-eight 
feet less than that of the 
Cincinnati building. A 
writer in the Engineer- 
ing News says that the 
yHe tL. c. emu eunowea, L. C. Smith Building 
SEATTLE. is four times as high as 
any other office-building in Seattle, and that | 
although there are four or five buildings in 
New York City that surpass it in height, there 
are only two that have a greater number of | 


stories. 
& > > & 


CURRENT: EVENTS 


MEMORIAL SERVICE, in honor of the 

late Vice-President James S. Sherman, 
was held in the Senate Chamber in the 
national Capitol on February 15th. Both 
Houses of Congress, the Supreme Court, the 
diplomatic corps and the President and his 
Cabinet had seats on the floor of the Chamber. 
Addresses were made by Senators and Repre- 
-entatives, and by President ‘Taft. Mr. Taft 
characterized Mr. Sherman as ‘‘A modest 
American, a disinterested patriot, an able 











statesman, and a noble man,’’ and he justified | 


Mr. Sherman’s support of Speaker Cannon | 
n the House} during the controversy over 
‘*Cannonism. ’’ e 

(ANAL TOLLS.—On February 13th, the 
“New York Chamber of Commerce ap- 
‘roved Senator Root’s efforts to repeal the 
‘ree toll provisions of the Panama Canal law. 
‘in February 17th, the Senate Committee on 


| courts. o 


| ciation, with summary power over its members, 


| officials, it will also deprive it of its present 


| In 1893 he received the Bessemer gold medal 


| Seventy-one years. 


Inter-Oceanic Canals, by a vote of seven to | 


"amend the law. Some of the members of the 
committee explained that they thought the 


the short time that remained to the expiring | 
Congress. ® 


HE IMMIGRATION BILL.—On Feb-| 
ruary 14th, President Taft vetoed the | 
immigration bill, because of his objection to 


He said that he did not | 
think that the literacy test would accomplish | 
what its advocates desired; that is, the exclu- 
sion of undesirable aliens. On February 18th 
the Senate repassed the bill by a vote of 
seventy-two to eighteen. 


& 


EXICO.—President Taft, in response to a 

protest against American intervention filed 
by President Madero, wrote, on February 
|17th, that ‘‘American citizens and their prop- 
|erty must be respected,’’ and that it is, 
therefore, important that peace should be) 
established. He said, further, that the situa- | 
tion in Mexico has been such for the past two 
| years that this country has come to the con- 
|elusion that it cannot be allowed to continue 
much longer. This was interpreted by the 
newspapers as an intimation that the United 
States would intervene unless order was soon 
restored. On February 18th, President Madero, 
| together with all but one of the members of 
| his cabinet, were arrested by Gen. Victoriano 
| Huerta, commander of the forces defending 
| the palace against the attacks of the insurgents. 
President Madero was compelled to resign, and | 
General Huerta was proclaimed provisional 
president, to serve until a successor can be 
| elected. e 


Ca) 


AIL FOR MONOPOLISTS.—On February 

15th, Mr. John H. Patterson, president of 
the National Cash Register Company, “and | 
twenty-eight other officials or former officials 
of the company, were found guilty of criminal 
violation of the antitrust law, and on February 
17th Mr. Patterson was 
sentenced to be imprisoned 
for a year, and,to pay a} 
fine of $5,000. Twenty- 
four of the others were 
also sentenced to prison 
for a year. Among other 
things, the company was 
charged with oppressive 
methods of competition. 
In pronouncing sentence, 
the judge said, ‘‘I must 
make your case an example 
| to the others who are engaged in the same kind 
of business. . I have never heard’of a legiti- 
mate concern having a competition department 
whose sole duties were, not to sell goods, but 
to prevent the sale of goods by competitors. 
The only way I can characterize them is to 
|say they were petty and mean.”’ He de- 
scribed the acts of one of the employés in car- 
rying out the policy of the company as ‘‘so 
despicable that they ought not to be even con- 
templated by a business man in good standing. ’’ 
The convicted men have appealed to the higher 


MR. J. H. PATTERSON. 


EW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE.—A 
bill has been introduced in the New York 
Legislature, providing for the incorporation of | 
the New York Stock Exchange. It was drafted 
under the direction of Gov. William Sulzer. | 
The exchange is at present a voluntary asso- 


and a broker who is punished under its rules 
has virtually no power to secure delay, or to 
obtain redress in the courts. The governors | 
of the exchange, who are opposed to the bill, 
argue that although incorporation will put the 
exchange under the supervision of the state 


power of summary discipline, and will enable 
dishonorable brokers to continue to do business 
after their associates decide that they are guilty | 
of unbusinesslike conduct. 


& 


ECENT DEATHS. —Gen. Stewart L. 

Woodford, United States minister to Spain | 
from 1897 until war was declared against 
Spain in 1898, died on February 14th, at the age 
of seventy-seven years. 
He served in the Union 
army for three years} 
during the Civil War. 
He was a candidate for | 
Governor of New York in | 
1870, and later was elected | 
to Congress. — John | 
Fritz, frequently called 
the father of the steel | 
industry in America, died 
in Pittsburgh on February 
13th, aged ninety years. 


GEN. S. L. WOODFORD 


from the Iron and Steel Institute of Great | 
Britain for his services in the advancement of 
the manufacture of steel. ——Cincinnatus Heine | 
Miller, known as Joaquin Miller, ‘‘the poet | 
of the Sierras,’’ died on February 17th, aged 
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And here’s. my main 


To find and capture 
And taste with rapture 
This goodly Campbell 





none leh ll pre 
much. F h he “ce 
fomuto Ber 


Isn’t this note a useful hint to you? 


It is part of an actual letter we 
recently received. 


**IT am a bride’’, it continues, 


‘and not very familiar with 
cooking; so you see how doubly 
I appreciate the constant help- 
fulness of 


camel, 
TOMATO 


OUP 


Constant helpfulness —that is what 
this wholesome soup offers to every 
housewife. You can serve it either 
plain or as acream of tomato soup by 
following the simple directions on the 
label. Serve it with croutons (small 
cubes of bread toasted) or with grated 
cheese or noodles, or vermicelli or 
rice. Use it for tomato cocktails, for 
a brown sauce or a Tomato Tar-tare 
to season meats, pot-roasts, fish, omel- 
ettes, etc. Without effort or trouble 
for you, it transforms the plainest dish 
into a savory and appetizing repast. 

Write today for 


which gives complete 
these inviting dishes. 


21 kinds 
10c a can 


Julienne 

Mock Turtle 

Mulligatawny 

Celery Mutton Broth 

Chicken Ox Tail 

Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 

Clam Bouillon Printanier | 

Clam Chowder Tomato } YO 

Consommé Tomato-Okra Str 'Camppent Gon 

Vegetable moen.n.s USS 

Vermicelli-Tomato 


our little free booklet 
recipes for some of 


Asparagus 
Beef 
Bouillon 


**I boldly sail the flow- 
ing m 


idea : 


cheer.”’ 


Look for the red-and-white label 














to 
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IN MARCH 
‘246 ¢helwyn Qetherald 


HEN roofs are streaming in the sun, 
And down and down the big drift sinks, 
And by his hole the woodchuck blinks, 
And at high noon the streamlets run 
That lag or sleep when day is done; 
I know, 
Whatever winds may blow, 
The springtime—the springtime has begun. 





When easier opes the arbor door, 
And conscious look the lilac tips, 
And yellower grow the willow whips, 
And lambs that roam the meadow o’er 
Look daily snowier than before ; 
I know, 
Whatever winds may blow, 
The winter—the winter is no more. 


THE WATCHMAN’S DUTY. 


A wit tear man, 


with tears in his 
eyes, told his 
pastor of the great 
grief that had come to 
him, and the pastor lis- 
tened sympathetically. 

‘*He was my dearest 
friend. It isasif a 
brother had gone 
wrong. I knew he 
was spending a great 
deal of money, and 
once or twice I found that he was careless 
about obligations. But I could not believe 
that he would steal. ’’ 

*‘T did not know that he was your friend,’’ 
said the pastor. ‘‘Did you ever bring him to 
church or Sunday-school with you?’’ 

‘*No, he didn’t care for that sort of thing.’’ 

**Did you ever ask him?’’ 

‘*No, but he knew that I went; he could 
have come with me at any time.’’ 

‘*Did you ever warn him when you saw him 
spending more money than he could afford, or 
when he had done something that was not 
quite honest ?”’ 

‘No. A man can’t meddle in things that 
are none of his business. ’’ 

‘*Was it none of your business when your 
dearest friend was going to destruction ?’’ 

‘*But there are some things a man can’t do. 
He can’t go into the streets and ask every 
passer-by about the state of his soul. ’’ 

‘*No, most of us can’t do that, although there 
are men of such spiritual power that they can 
ask a stranger about his soul without seeming 
impertinent. But we are not speaking of a 
stranger, but of a friend as close as a brother. 
I think you should have spoken. ’’ 

He handed a Bible to the young man, and 
pointed to the third chapter of Ezekiel, at the 
words, ‘‘Son of man, I have made thee a 
watchman.’’ The young man read aloud, 
and his voice faltered over the words, ‘Nor 
speakest to warn the wicked from his wicked 
way, to save his life; the same wicked man 
shall die in his iniquity; but his blood will I 
require at thine hand. ’’ 

‘*T wonder if it is too late?’’ he said. ‘‘I 
thought I should never see him again. But 
I’m going to him and confess my fault. And 
when he is free again, I’ll stand by him, and 
help him to keep straight. ’’ 

**Tt is not too late,’’ said the pastor. 





**You 


ean yet save your friend, and deliver your 
own soul.’’ 


*® © 
THE GIFTS. 


LL the evening Dick 

A had seen that Cyn- 

thia had something 

on her mind; at last she 
spoke: 

“IT went over to see 
Sylvia to-day. Her dining- 
room is beautiful. She 
had nine berry-bowls!” 

“Three weeks from 
now,” said Dick, “you 
may have twenty.” 

“And five gilt clocks— 
why, she even has one in 
her kitchen.” 

“If you want a gilt clock, I’ll buy you one to- 
morrow,” Dick promised. But Cynthia was not 
ready to laugh. 

“Dick, I never quite realized it all before. Sylvia 
and Bert had to buy a cabinet to hold the cut 
glass, and of course they felt that they must buy 
one worthy of the glass. Then they had to buy the 
rest of their furniture to match the cabinet, and so 
they have nothing left for the library. And then 
Sylvia said they had so much to ‘pay back.’ O Dick, 
think of having a ‘pay-back’ feeling about your 
wedding! Somehow it seemed as if Sylvia’s gifts 
had been just things; you could see that that was 
all they were to her. It frightened me a little. If 
everything wasn’t planned and the girls’ gowns 
made, I believe I’d give it all up, and have just the 
few dearest people that we know love us!” 

Of course Dick had many things to say, and 
when he left, Cynthia was half-comforted—but 
only half; and when, the next day, the first gift 
arrived, and it was a berry-bowl, she felt like 
laughing and crying at the same time. 

Then, suddenly, everything was changed. Mrs. 
Wilmot became seriously ill, the invitations were 
nurriedly recalled, and for many weeks there was 








no time to think of anything except the invalid. 
When at last she began to recover, a few friends 
gathered at the house one afternoon, and Cynthia 
and Dick were quietly married. 

“It is such a pity that you had to miss your 
big wedding and your presents and all!” Sylvia 
Peabody said, pityingly. 

“But I didn’t miss anything,” Cynthia replied, 
happily. “I had the dearest gifts! Old Mary 
hemmed me a dozen dish-towels.”’ 

“Oh, that kind!” said Sylvia. “I know, of 
course, that you had some lovely things, but so 
few. We had over forty pieces of cut glass alone.” 

“I remember. You had beautiful gifts,” Cynthia 
said, gently. 

“Now what,” Sylvia asked her husband that 
night, “do you suppose Cynthia meant? It sounded 
as if she were sorry for me. Cynthia Wilmot 
always was queer, anyway!” 


*® © 


A NIGHT ON THE MARSH. 


N the Northwest a good many streams flow slug- 
| gishly through wide swamps. These swamps 

lie between parallel ranges of hills, and are 
formed by the gradual deposit of soil by the river 
eurrent. They must have been ages in building. 
Very likely a beaver dam that flooded the valley 
was the original cause of most of them. The 
semiliquid mud is covered with a rank growth of 
rushes, tules, and water-lilies, with here and there 
tall grass not unlike small cane. 


If you are very cautious, you can cross these 
treacherous places, but you must be careful not to 
step into a ‘‘well’’ ug by one of the muskrats that 
swarm over the marsh. After the fall rains begin, 
these marshes are peta meee for innumerable 
water-fowl on their southward migration. Last 
season, writes a Companion contributor, a party 
of four camped on the Kootenai River. One eve- 
ning, after a day of duck-shooting, only three of 
the party appeared at camp. 

“Where is the junior?” asked John, the last to 


rrive. 
“He is probably waiting for the evening flight,” 
I replied, ‘“‘and will come in by moonlight.” 

Night fell, the moon rose, and the boy did not 
come. At nine o’clock I lighted a lantern and set 
out to look for him. My companions each took a 
light and joined me. e reached the border of the 
marsh and fired a gun several times. There was 
no response. We chose the shoulder of a hill that 
loomed dim through the moonlight for a landmark, 
and pushed into the swamp. Every few yards we 
called to our lost companion or to each other. 

The marsh is three miles across, and we had 
gone nearly half the- distance when John called 
out, “I have struck a pond several rods across, 
and shall have to o> the right to Ao round it.” 

We heard him thres' ing throu e rank tules 
that always border these “pot-holes,” and then we 
heard him ery: 

“Here he is, fellows! Come quick!” 

The boy was lying on a bed of tules, with the lower 
half of his body sunk in the cold ooze. The night 
air had chilled him until he was unable to move 
or speak. His face was covered with mud, his 
clothing was torn, his gun had Seappentes. It 
was no easy matter to get him free. e pulled 
armfuls of tules, and e a platform on which to 
stand. His feet were so entangled in the snak 
lily-roots that it took several minutes of hard wor! 
to extricate them. .Then we dragged him to com- 


a 


paratively solid ground. He tried to stand, but 
sank back with a groan. 
“Are you hurt?” I asked. 


“No, but I cannot stand.” 

We could not carry him over the quaking morass, 
and if he stayed on the marsh all night he would 
surely succumb. So we took off his wet garments, 
laid him on a bed of tules, and chafed his body 
until the circulation was somewhat restored. Then 
each gave something from his clothing to keep him 
warm. After an hour he was able to move, and 
we began our difficult homeward journey. 

“How did it a ?” Lasked, when we had him 
safely in camp an wrapped in warm bedding. 

“About three o’clock,” he said, ‘‘I wounded a 

duck, and it fell some distance away. In my eager- 
ness to get to it, Ineglected to watch for muskrat 
wells. Suddenly I stepped into one, fell headlong, 
and thrust my gun out of sight into the ooze. At 
first I was amused; then I found that I could not 
move. Every time I tried to lift a! foot I sank 
deeper in the mud. At length I threw myself 
down, grasped the tules, and tried to pull myself 
out, but the tules would not hold. ‘ 
“J called, but you did not hear me. I wasn’t 
much frightened until night came, for I thought 
some of you would come past on your way to camp; 
but when the sun went down and no one came, 
was mg I pulled all the tules I could reach 
and pu them beneath me. It became very cold. 
and I wondered if the marsh would freeze hard 
enough for me to pull myself out before I became 
unconscious. It wasa long time before you came. 
I tried to call to you, but I could not. speak. If 
that pot-hole had not been there, you would have 
passed on, and missed me. That's all, only ’m 
a tired.” 

And he turned over and fell asleep. 





® © 


THE OLDEST ALMANAC IN THE WORLD. 


OU have heard people say, “As useless as a 
Y last year’s almanac”; but an old almanac 

may be both valuable and interesting if it is 
only old enough. There is in the British Museum 
an almanac 3,000 years old—probably the oldest 
almanac in the world. It was found in one of the 
buried tombs of Egypt; the owner must have 
valued it, since he had it buried with him. 


It is written on papyrus, in columns, and there 
are twenty-five pages well preserved. Its chief 
purpose was to inform its owner whether each day 
was lucky or unlucky for any sort of enterprise. 
Certainly it was not so important to know that a 
certain day was the 5th of Tobi, with a new moon 
and a prospect of rain, as to know that it was a 
day when you must not start on a journey, look 
at a rat, wash yourself with water, or even go out- 
doors before daylight! 

This almanac was no brief yearly affair, but was 
piennes for four years, and gave for that period 

he dates of the fixed and movable feasts, of which 

the Egyptians had a great number. It was issued 
for the four years following the fifty-seventh year 
of Rameses the Great. The days are written in 
red ink, and each one is followed by three char- 
acters—morning, day, evening, each with its sig- 
nificant mark to denote prosperous, indifferent, 
adverse; the first sign is in black ink and the 
others in red. 

For example, the 25th of Thoth is marked good, 
good, middling, with the caution, “Do not go out- 
doors in the evening”; the fortunate qualities of 
the day apparently declined with the sun. And in 
another month is a day of which it is declared, 
“A child born on this day will die a prince of the 
people”’—a much simpler way to choose the rulers 
of the nation than a general election. 

hen you consider how little a person has to do 
with the choice of his birthday, it is Ses 
to find so many dangers awaiting an unlucky selec- 
tion; one day assured your death in the jaws of a 
crocodile, and another birthday meant that you 
would be eaten by a serpent. 

The day of all days to be born was the 5th of 





Phamenoth, the day of feast in honor of 
Neith, the mother-god o Herodotus wrote 
about that feast more than two thousand years 
ago. He calls it the Feast of Lamps, when every 
house must illuminated. The old almanac 
written a thousand years before Herodotus names 
the day on which the feast falls, and commends it 
as fortunate for all manner of undertakings, since 
all the gods and goddesses were rejoicing and well- 
disposed toward mankind. 

here were days when no one must go hunting 
or fishing, special days for ae | beef or drinkin; 
wine, days when it was unlucky to travel, an 
one was marked, ‘‘Do nothing at all to-day!” 

Did the owner of the little book of wisdom think 
when he started on his long journey that he might 
still be able to consult it, or was it buried with 
him like gold or jewels, as his most precious pos- 
session? Who can tell? 


the great 
f Egypt. 





OFT feathery osier catkins swing 
Above the meadow bars; 
The rain-washed dusk is sweet with spring, 
Beneath the brightening stars. 
This is the path his dear feet trod, 
When he came home at night; 
But now he has gone home to God, 
Beyond the gates of light. 


Against the fading western glow 
One drowsy robin trills; 
A slender silver moon drops low 
Behind the bare brown hills; 
A pulsing, throbbing heart of bliss 
Stirs in the magic air. 
Has he found aught more sweet than this 
To hold him from us there? 


What silent feet of memories 
Come down the twilit lane, 

Brushing the golden-tasseled trees, 
As if he came again! 

What lights of hope above the hill 
Shine as the starlight grows! 

God, will You keep him for us still, 
Until the gates unclose ? 


How strange, to think his face was here 
So little time ago! 

And now, when April wakes the year, 
Is he too far to know? 

Too far to love the stars and rain, 
And the fresh, fragrant sod ? 

Oh, give him back to-us again 
In heaven’s springtime, God! 
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THE SMALLEST TEACHER. 

Y standing very straight, he could just look 
across the top of the librarian’s desk. His 
eyes met the librarian’s squarely when she 

accused him of having kept ‘Fifty Famous Stories” 
out for three months. He explained that he had 
left it for a day at the end of each two weeks, and 
the librarian, accepting the explanation, consid- 
ered the matter settled. Five minutes later, when 
she glanced up from her work, she found him still 
there. 


“Little boy, what do you cal she cried. 


“Please, ma’am, that book. 
The librarian looked at him netplonsiy. “But 
you’ve had it three months already. y don’t 


you take some other?” 
“Because that’s the only one 
tried another, and she won’t look 
“She ?” the librarian repeated, inquiringly. 
“Yes’m. The one I teach.” 
“You mean your teacher?’ the librarian cor- 


she likes. I’ve 
at it.” 


rected him. 
“No, ma’am, the girl I teach.” 
The librarian put down her pen, and gave her 


full attention to the matter. 

“How old is she?” she asked. 

The diminutive teacher eyed her critically. 
“*Bout as big as you,” he decided. “She’s an 
Eyetalian. er father mends shoes in the base- 
ment at the corner of the avnoo. He’s mean to 
her; and she can’t talk English, and she don’t 
know anybody, and she cries lots. So I’m teach- 
ing her to read, evenings.” 

“Don’t you get sleepy?” the librarian asked. 
There was no amusement in her voice now. 

The boy nodded, half-ashamed. ‘Yes, ma’am, 
sometimes. But,” he brightened up, “but she’s 
learnin’, and when she knows Engl sh she’ll like 
this better than Italy, you see!” 

A moment later the smallest teacher was hop- 

ing down the steps; he carried the “Fifty Famous 

tories” under his arm. And back in the library 
the librarian was thinking—many things! 
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EVERY ONE PRESENT AND VOTING. 


‘“ OTED, nemine contradicente, that, the good 
behavior of the creature notwithstanding, 
we consider it a cause of scandal to the 

elders as well as of mirth to the young, that a 

soulless beast should be permitted to follow his 

master into the house of God, and lie before the 
pulpit; and that we do not feel the scandal to be 
lessened, but otherwise, the said master being the 
minister of this church; and more ially the 


“All whoare in favor of the reélection of Brother 
Wingo will please rise and stand.” 

The entire assembly rose, and out in front, be- 
tween the front bench and the pulpit, a fat and 
solemn little pug-dog got up, too, and paraded con- 
spicuously on his hind legs. 

There was a ripple—a wave—a burst—of laugh- 
ter, followed by lively applause for the unexpected 
voter. tor Wingo was recalled, and informed, 
before a meeting still in mirthful mood, of his 
highly complimentary reélection by a unanimous 
vo’ 
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GIVING A REALM AWAY. 


T is rare that a privilege enjoyed by the subjects 
| of a country is denied to its ruler; yet, by a law 
of the Koran, the Sultan may not leave his 
realm, unless he goes sword in hand, for the pur- 
pose of conquering new provinces. Das Buch fiir 
Alle tells how Sultan Abdul Aziz traveled abroad 
without breaking the law. 


Abdul Aziz was very eager to accept Napoleon 
III’s invitation to visit the exposition at Paris in 
1867. But between his desire and its attainment 
stood the law of the Koran, which he could neither 

da y nor set aside. His 
ministers advised him to come 
to an cable understanding 
with Napoleon, and after 
announcing t war had 
been declared upon France, 
to journey to the exposition, 
sword in hand. This scheme 
however, seemed of doubtful 
advisability, and finally a 
simpler plan was adopted. 

One day, the morning papers 
of Constantinople contained 
the ores new: 
leon III made the Sultan 
a present of France. Abdul 
Aziz was of course at entire 
liberty to visit his new prov- 
ince, and he decided to do so 
atonce. Paris and all France 
were greatly amused at the 
subterfuge that their guest had practised, and 
offered no objections to his approach. 

After a very pleasant visit in Paris, Abdul Aziz 
returned to Turkey. But before he left, he mag- 
nanimously gave France back to Napoleon. 





ABDUL AZIZ. 


& © 
CAUTIOUS. 


NE day a very nervous, timid -looking 
O woman, accompanied by a robust farmer, 

appeared on the platform of a little railway- 
station at a remote country town. For atime she 
devoted her attention to the time-table, but she did 
not find there the information she sought, and she 
stepped up to the station-master as he came out of 
the office. 


“Will you please tell me if the three-fifteen train 
has gone yet?” she asked, in apparent concern. 

“Yes, about twenty minutes ago,’ he replied. 

“And, when will the four-thirty be along, do you 


“Why, not for some time yet, of course.” 
“Are there any expresses before then?” 
“Not one.” 

one, freight-trains ?”’ 

“ 0. > 


“Nothing at all?” 
“Nothing whatever.” 
“Are you quite sure ?” 
“Certainly I am, or I wouldn’t have said so.” 
“Then,” said the timid woman, turning to her 
husband, “I think we’ll cross the tracks, William.” 
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THE JURY KNEW HIM. 


HE jury of mountaineers that returned the 
quaint verdict reported in the Boston Journal 
were evidently more impressed by the evi- 

dence in the case than by the character of the 
defendant. : 

The trial was held in a sy! settled district 
of West Virginia. It was the first case for the 
majority of the members of the jury, and they sat 
for hours arguing and disputing in the bare little 
room at the rear of the court-room. At last they 
straggled back to their places, and the foreman, a 
lean, gaunt fellow with a solemn countenance, 
announced the verdict. 

“The jury don’t think that he done it, for we 
allow he wa’n’t there, but we think he would have 
done it if he’d had the chance.” 
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THE GUIDWIFE’S MISTAKE. 
TOURIST who had been caught in a severe 
storm in the. Highlands of Scotland finally 
came to a solitary cottage, says the Tele- 
graph, and eagerly accepted an invitation to stay 
overnight. 
After supper, while he was wearing a suit of the 
idman’s clothes till his own were dry, he met 
e mistress on the stairs. She bore a broom in 
her hands, from which he got a sharp thump on 
the head, followed by the exclamation: 
“That’s for askin’ the man to stay a’ nicht!’ 
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A PARTICULAR FARMER. 
se RDON me,” asked a lady of whom the 
New York Mail has heard, “but are these 
eggs fresh laid ?” 
“Absolutely, madam,” replied the grocer. “The 


farmer I purchase my eggs from won’t allow his 
hens to lay them any other way.” 





said beast being a dog of hunting breed, and 
trained, according to the general knowledge of 
the parish, to assist in secular diversion.” 


After such a formal and ponderous hint, it is to 
be hoped that the worthy old-time “ sporting 
rson” no longer allowed his companion of the 
unting-field to accompany him to church on 
Sundays. Mr. H. R. Lyford, who quotes the repri- 
mand in an amusing essay on “Dogs and Parsons,” 
admits that even well-behaved dogs should not be 
allowed in church; nevertheless, he relates how 
at least one churehgoing dog bore an honorable 
—¢0 in the business of an important parish meet- 


ng. 

Fine meeting was held in the Baptist Church of 
Atlanta, some fifteen years ago, to consider the 
reélection of the pastor, Doctor Wingo. Doctor 
Wingo withdrew, to permit unembarrassed dis- 
cussion, and Doctor Fitts presided. There was a 
full attendance. One brother was accompanied 
his pug—a fat and foolish-looking creature, like 

the race, but well-versed in parlor tricks, among 
them, that of rising and walking about on his 
hind jegs at the order, “Stand!” ‘The dog settled 
down decorously at his master’s feet in the front 
row, and nobody noticed him while the election 
was moved, seconded, and advocated in several 
speeches. 


‘Then Doctor Fitts put the question: 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pond, ponder; cyst, sister; ache, acre; sum, 
ummer. 


2. Vivid, livid, civic, civil. 

3. De-t-er, ma-t-in, br-o-ad. 

4. Tack, ticks—tactics. 

5. 1. Bracelet, lily, yam, wilt, minuet, N. B.— 
William Cullen Bryant. 1. Hall, bog, sea, a, I, 
u—Heliogabalus. 

6. 1. Ice-boat, sailboat, gunboat, vy-boat, 
life-boat, rowboat, pilot-boat, canal-boat, towboat. 
1. Butter. m1. Time. rv. Mill. 

. When he asks cross-questions. When he 
has no patients (patience). By taking s from six 
and leaving IX. Your future. Tall, because a 


_ measures 16% feet. ‘Two heads are better 

han one.” Umbrella. Gnu. Because it abounds 

in quartz. A wheel. When it is ink lined (in- 

clined). It is the first guessed (guest). 

8. I. GROVE Il BOLT 

RIVEN OHIO 
OVERT LIFE 
VERSE TOES 
ENTER 


9. T-oil, t-ape, t-ask, t-error, t-rip, t-witch 
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ORAWN BY BETSY HILL. 














THE GAME. 
BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK. 


Oh, when you go a-traveling, a-traveling on 
the train, 
What do you do, what do you say, 
What are the many games you play? 
We know one; we'll show you the way. 
Listen, we'll tell it again! 
You take the opposite sides ‘of the car, 
Whether you're traveling near or far, 
And count the animals that you see; 
Sheep are Four and pigs are Three, 
And Ten a bird flying over a tree. 
Everything counts that’s an animal, 
Everything counts that's alive: 
A horse is One and a cow is Two, 
And a cat-in-the-window Five! 


Oh, when you go a-traveling, a-traveling 
all day, 
What does it matter if the rain 
Slips and slides down the window-pane 
When you can try and try again 
This wonderful game of play ? 
You take the opposite sides of the car, 
Whether you're traveling near or far, 
And count the animals that you see; 
Sheep are Four and pigs are Three, 
And Ten a bird flying over a tree. 
Everything counts that’s an animal, 
Everything counts that's alive: 
A horse is One and a Cow is Two, 
And a cat-in-the-window Five! 
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went on. ‘*When the snow melted away, late 
in April, my father found the doll under a great 
pine-tree at the edge of the creek. She was 
considerably damaged, but mother made her a 








THE SAMPLER. 


BY REBECCA D. MOORE. 


This sampler grandma made! 


Oh, wasn’t she very clever? How do you s’pose she ever 


Worked her name inside the line 
In stitches neat and fine, and then the X and Y? 
They say she wasn't quite so old as I! 


THE SNOWSLIDE DOLL. 
BY MABEL EARLE. 


ILDRED thought that the best of all her good 

M dreams had come true when she started with 

Aunt Clara on an all-day journey to Chicago. 

It was the first time that she had ever traveled so far, 

and she pointed out all the objects of interest to her 
doll, Lucile. 

Lucile was a very good child, but perhaps if she had 
been a little more troublesome the terrible tragedy of 
the day might not have happened. 

Neither Mildred nor Aunt Clara knew just how it 
came about. They had to change cars, and hurry from 
one train into another. Mildred was seated by the 
window of the parlor-car at last, when suddenly she felt 
an odd emptiness in the hollow of her left arm, where 
Lucile had been; and then she cried out in sudden 
grief and terror, ‘‘ Lucile is gone! I have lost her on the 
platform !’’ 

‘*She must be here,’’ said Aunt Clara. ‘*We’ll look 
under the seats. ’’ 

But the search only proved the terrible truth. Lucile 
was gone, and it was not possible to stop the train so 
that Mildred could go back and find her. 

‘*But, O Aunt Clara, you don’t know how my heart 
aches !’’ Mildred sobbed. ‘‘You never lost a doll.’’ 

‘*Yes, I did,’’ said Aunt Clara. ‘*When I was just 
your age, and we were living in Colorado. ’’ 

‘*Tell me about it,’’ Mildred said, as she dried her 
eyes. 

‘*We were living in a log house on the slope of a 
mountain, and great pine-trees grew on all sides of the 
clearing. It was very lonely for my little sister and me, 
because we had no other children to play with. Per- 
haps that was the reason why I loved my doll so 
dearly. She was a rag doll, with a lovely face painted 
in oil-colors, and she had the prettiest baby clothes! 

‘‘One day in February there was a great thaw; the 
water ran down the road from the mines, and I saw 
that my father was looking very anxious. 

“It must have been about midnight when I woke 
in a sudden fright. A terrible roaring sound was in 
the air, and the bed in which my little sister and I were 
sleeping was rocking from side to side. In another 
moment the full force of a snowslide struck the house. 
It tore the walls apart, and hurled our bed forward into 
a mass of rocks and snow.’’ 

‘‘Aunt Clara, weren’t you dreadfully frightened ?’’ 
asked Mildred. 

‘*T hadn’t time to think, or to realize anything. All 
round us were great trunks of pine-trees, snapped and 
splintered by the boulders that had dashed against 
them. Our bed was wedged fast between one of the 
tree trunks and a great granite boulder; tons of snow 
were heaped on either side, and the moon was shining 
down upon the wrecked timbers of the house. There 
we lay, with the blankets tucked about us as mother 
had left them, and neither of us was hurt. 

‘‘In just a few minutes I heard my father’s voice 
calling our names. He made his way to us when we 





This sampler grandma made! 


Just as quick to lose and break? 


And long stitches sure to make? Were the eyes so hard to find ? 


Or were the little girls a different kind ? 


answered him, and then he carried us across the road to a neighbor’s 
house, which stood beyond the track of the slide. We were all safe 
and unhurt, but because I could not realize how wonderful that was, I 
cried all the rest of the night for my lost doll. I had put her to sleep 
in her little crib when I went to bed, and of course the crib was gone.’’ 

**Aunt Clara, I should think that your heart would have broken!’’ 

‘*But here is another wonderful part of the story,’’ Aunt Clara 


Not a single blunder. Were needles not, I wonder, 





ORAWN BY GRACE PERRY. 





“Can't you come and play with me?” 














new dress, and painted her face again, so that 
she smiled as sweetly as ever. I have her in 
my trunk at home now. I’ll let you play 
with her this evening.’’ 

‘*Oh, if somebody would only find Lucile!’’ 
Mildred sighed. ‘‘I’ll love to play with the 
snowslide doll, of course; but nothing can ever 
take the place of my own doll.’’ 

Just then a man came down the aisle of 
the car, with something in his hand. 

‘*Has any one lost a doll?’’ he inquired. 

**O Lucile, Lucile!’’ Mildred cried, as she sprang 
up joyfully and clasped the beloved doll. 

‘*T found her out there on the platform,’’ the man 
said. ‘‘I’ve been through three other coaches looking 
for her parents and guardians. You don’t need to 
thank me so hard, my dear—it was a pleasure.’’ 

‘*But I’m glad you told me about the snowslide doll, 
Aunt Clara,’’ Mildred said, when the man had gone. 
**And, Lucile dear, you must be very sweet to Aunt 
Clara’s little snowslide girl when you meet her this 
evening, for she has been a lost child, too.’’ 


er etry 2 
WHAT IS IT? 


BY GERTRUDE WINHAM FIELDER. 


‘( ny into my den, all of you,’’ said Uncle Jack, 
one cold winter’s night, when six boys and girls 
were clamoring for something to do, ‘tand we’ll 

have a game of ‘What is it?’ ’’ 

**Hol’’ cried Harry. ‘‘That’s old!’’ 

*‘Oh, no, I made it up just two minutes ago,’’ replied 
his uncle, cheerfully. ‘‘I want to see how many of 
you keep your eyes and ears open. Now, then, what 
is it that carries its house on its back ?’’ 

‘*A snail, a snail!’’ cried six merry voices. 

**Correct,’’ said Uncle Jack. ‘‘Now, Bobby, suppose 
you give us a question. ’’ 

‘*What is it that plays rub-a-dub-dub on the tree 
trunks ?’’ 

‘*The woodpecker,’’ said Harry. ‘‘But while he is 
rat-tat-tatting, he is hunting for his breakfast. ’’ 

**T know,’’ returned Bobby. ‘‘Grandpa told me so.’’ 

‘*What is it that makes pills all by himself?’’ asked 
Harry. 

Every one gave it up with the exception of Uncle 
Jack. ‘*The funny little fellow known as the pill- 
maker is a crab,’’ said he. 

‘*Tell us how he makes them,’’ pleaded Hazel. 

‘* First, he scrapes up a few particles of sand in each 
claw and puts them into his mouth. When he has 
drawn all the moisture out of the sand, he expels it 
from his mouth, and it is not long before he has a 
large pile of little balls that look like pills.’’ 

‘*T like this game,’’ said Hazel. 

**Do you?’’ replied her uncle. ‘‘Then you may have 
the next turn. ’’ 

‘*What is it that whenever it rains makes an umbrella 
by clasping its two paws over its head?’’ asked Hazel. 

‘*Is there any animal that really knows enough for 
that?’’ questioned Maud. 

‘*The monkey does, ’’ declared Stanley. ‘‘ Rain makes 
monkeys glum.’’ 

**T know what I’m going to do,’’ exclaimed Maud, 
‘‘and that is, read up about birds and animals before I 
play this game again!’’ 

**‘SoamI!’’ cried Molly. ‘‘I don’t know anything. ’’ 

‘*Let’s all go on a hunting expedition,’’ suggested 
Stanley, making a dash for the bookcase. ‘‘I mean to 
find a poser for Uncle Jack.’’ 
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PREPARING TO BE A 
TEACHER. 


Teaching and Personality. 


AST year, in a series 
[° of eight articles, 
The Companion 
told the boy who was 
considering what he 
should do when he be- 
came a man, the oppor- 
tunities that farming 
offers, what preparation 
is necessary, and how 
he could most intelli- 
gently choose which 
branch to follow. 

With this article, there 
begins a corresponding 
series for the girls who 
are considering whether they shall teach school. 

The girl who is trying to make up her mind 
should remember these things: 

First, the choice of a vocation is too important 
a matter for her to decide hastily. In justice to 
herself and every one else, she should make sure 
that she is beginning work that will suit her, and 
is within her capabilities. 

Second, although teaching is the traditional 
occupation for women, and although 100,000 new 
teachers—more than three-quarters of whom are 
women—are needed every year, there are other 
less widely known occupations that are sometimes 
more attractive. The average salaries in teach- 
ing are undoubtedly lower than in many other 
professions, although the teacher whose prepara- 
tion is thorough, who has chosen an uncrowded 
specialty, and whose personal qualities are of the 
right kind, generally has little complaint to make 
about payment, if she considers also the intangible 
rewards of her profession. 

Notwithstanding the attractiveness of many of 
the vocations more recently opened to women, 
The Companion discusses teaching first because 
it is a profession that always will attract—and 
rightly so—vast numbers of women. A large part 
of the overcrowding and a still larger part of the 
failures in the profession are due to insufficient or 
unintelligent preparation, or to ignorance of the 
advantages and disadvantages of specific branches 
of teaching. That situation, this and the follow- 
ing articles will attempt to meet. The preliminary 
paper discusses the personal characteristics neces- 
sary to success in teaching; the succeeding papers 
tell as definitely as possible the special require- 
ments and opportunities in particular branches. 

The girl who expects to teach school must 
remember that the profession of teaching is too 
responsible to be entered thoughtlessly or lightly. 
The ideal that the child carries with him through- 
out life is usually the ideal that he has acquired 
while in school. Since he looks up to the teacher 
as the most important person in the school, many 
of his habits will be formed in direct imitation of 
her conduct, and many of his ideals will be based 
on what she thinks and says. These ideals will 
remain with him long after he has forgotten his 
arithmetic and geography. Character is undoubt- 
edly the first essential to success in teaching. 

The second essential is good scholarship. The 
prospective teacher must do her own school work 
well, and have under good control the knowledge 
that she is to impart. Children admire skill of all 
kinds—mental as well as physical; they respect 
the teacher who knows her subject so thoroughly 
that she does not need to keep her text-book con- 
stantly in hand. This statement does not mean 
that the teacher must be able to remember every- 
thing that she has ever learned; she must have 
done her own academic work so well that she can 
easily make her knowledge available by brief 
review. Remember that it is the poorly prepared 
teacher whose work is full of care and worry. 

Some of the best students, however, often turn 
out to be very poor teachers. Besides knowing 
her teaching material well, the teacher must like 
children, and be genuinely interested in their 
activities. It is significant that as a rule teachers 
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who have small brothers and sisters make the | 
best primary teachers; they have learned uncon- | 
sciously to understand the point of Niew of the | 
child. The gi 

round, who thinks their games are silly, and who | 
is not willing to show her small brother how to | 
manipulate a new toy, had better either change 
her attitude or follow some other occupation than | 
teaching. 

The most successful teacher is the one who 
comes closest to her pupils. The successful 
teacher is also patient. Children’s minds do not 
work as rapidly as grown people’s. No girl can 
become a successful teacher if she is impatient— 
with children or anybody else! 

Another essential is good health. No girl who 
is not strong and healthy should consider going 
into the work of teaching. Teaching is hard 
work physically, and wearing work mentally. 
The teacher’s hours are long. The popular belief 
that the teacher’s day is a short one—only six 
hours for five days a week—is false. In order 
to make a real success of her work, the teacher 
must spend a good deal of time each day in plan- 
ning and preparing lessons, correcting papers, 
helping individual pupils, or caring for the inter- 
ests of the school in the community. The teacher 
who expects to go very far in her profession must | 
spend many of the long summer vacations at 
summer schools. She can generally carry on this | 
necessary study, however, under pleasant condi- | 
tions. | 

The successful teacher is personally attractive. 
She has a pleasing personal appearance,—a very | 
different thing from beauty,—the ability to select | 
becoming clothes and to wear them in a tasteful | 











manner, a low-pitched and well-modulated speak- 
ing voice,—either natural or acquired,—and tact 
in dealing with her associates. | 

If a teacher has these qualities, and in addition | 


}and many are ac- 
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plenty of common sense, and a devotion to her | personal modifications, is bound to maintain its 


1 In consid hi 





work, she will ing t 


popularity, both because the openness of the | 
| get, your original ideas and the provaliing styles 


as a vocation, the girl should remember what in- | throat is comfortable in warm weather, and the 
surance men call the ‘cumulative dividends” paid | height at the back makes it generally becom- 


on a life investment. 


The teacher who devotes | ing to the slender and stout, to the old and the 


her life to the work and labors in the right spirit | young. The most graceful cut for it, and also for 
will; as the years pass by, win the love and grati- the sailor collar, brings the points well up on the 


tude of her former pupils. 

reward, only those can tell who have won it; only | 
those who with Agassiz desire this one word as 
their epitaph—“‘Teacher.” 
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THE INTELLIGENT GIRL AND THE 
SPRING FASHIONS. 


HERE are few startling innovations in the 
T new models. They keep the best points 

of recent styles, and omit many of the con- 
spicuous whimsicalities. Simplicity of cut and 
novelty in trimming and 
accessories characterize 
spring and summer clothes. 

There is no doubt that 
panniers or draped skirts 
will be increasingly popular 
—not so much in the coat 
suits as in the one-piece and 
afternoon gowns. Use 
stiff or heavy material, such ° 
as mohair, in simple, 
straight lines; but if you 
have pliable material that 
will fall readily into grace- 
ful, flowing lines of drapery, 
use it in some form of pan- 
nier. Fig. 1 shows a use of 
graceful drapery, contrasted 
with the more awkward 
lines of the drapery in Fig. 
2. There are many charm- 
ing Dolly Varden panniers 
in sprigged lawns and filmy 
tissues that may be made 
into pretty and inexpensive 
frocks, but they should not 
be too voluminous, and 
should be fastened to a 
rather ‘“‘skimpy” foundation 
skirt. The newest panniers 
show much less fulness at 
the top than those of last 
season; the combination of 
close - fitting panniers or 
tunic and a plaited under- 
skirt is seen much oftener 
than the skirt plaited from 
belt to hem. 

Among the winter styles 
that will retain their popu- 
larity are the cutaway coat, 
the patent-leather belt and the Robespierre collar. 
Simplicity should characterize the tailored suit 
and the one-piece frock. The Russian blouse in 
some modified form (Fig. 3) is adopted in street, 
afternoon and evening gowns; banded trimmings 
in crude colors decorate almost every model. 
Soft-colored Persian bandings, cross-stitch or em- 
broidered borders, cretonne revers and trimmings, 
even entire gowns of cretonne, may be used to 
vary an otherwise monotonous wardrobe. 

One-piece dresses, which have, been so comfort- 
able for wearing under the 
top-coat, will retain their 
well-deserved popularity. 
They will show more tunic 
and peplum effects than 
formerly. Often, the very 
tall girl may wear a skirt 
that virtually consists of 
three overlapping tunics. 
Novel peplum effects on 
the separate blouse are 
again in favor. 

Skirts are slightly fuller, 
of comfortable width, and 
may be long or short, ac- 
cording to the needs of 
the wearer. Many are 
kilt-plaited, but 
retain the straight 
silhouette lines; 
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cordion - plaited. 
With these 
plaited skirts 
is generally 
worn a tunic 


One of the 
most popular coat suits for spring has a skirt of 
plain cloth combined with a coat of wool brocade 
that has a Robespierre collar, an inset vest, and 


of contrasting color and material. 


revers and cuffs of the skirt material. Often the 
skirt is a plaid with a semifitting cutaway coat in 
plain material. Trimming one part with the 
material of the other helps to produce harmony 
in design. Making the lines of the skirt a con- 
tinuation of those in the waist, or accenting good, 
continuous lines in both by a contrasting piping 
or fold, also produces a harmonious effect. One 
great advantage of this combination of contrast- 
| ing fabrics and colors lies in the opportunity that 
| it gives to the home dressmaker to practise econ- 
omy in the use of odds and ends already on hand, 
or of remnants that can be picked up at excep- 
tionally low prices. 

The Robespierre collar (Fig. 3), with its many 











novel touches. 


How valuable is this shoulders. 


Variants of the always-becoming surplice—with 
Gibson plaits on the shoulders, a frill of lace at 
one side, outline bandings of cross-stitch that 
pass under the belt and form a girdle effect, and 
revers and inside vests—continue in favor. With 
these are worn adjustable chemisettes (Figs. :1 
and 2) of shadow lace, or, newer still, of folded 
or accordion-plaited chiffon. In making these 
guimpes, put an elastic through the lower hem, so 
that they will set as snugly and stay in place as 
well as if they were a part of the gown. These 
removable chemisettes, or a fresh shirt-waist, are 


FIG. 2. 


just the thing to wear under the jumper waists 
that have again become fashionable. 

A novel arrangement of fichu that lends an un- 
usual touch to a simple gown is shown in Fig. 4. 
One end of the fichu is tucked into the gown; the 
other end is slipped under the belt. 

Sleeves may be either wrist or three-quarter 
length. The set-in sleeve (Fig. 2), the raglan 
sleeve (Fig. 3), the large armhole sleeve, and the 
long-shoulder sleeve (Fig. 1), all have admirers. 

The top of the skirt is still above the waist line, 
and the waist line in the blouse is generally lower. 
The slightly raised waist line is used wherever it 
is becoming; and for young girls, there is fre- 
quently a very wide girdle of satin of contrasting 
color, finished at the back with a “pump” 
bow, five or six inches in width. One of 
these broad girdles with a mammoth bow 
in black satin or velvet is a useful ad- 
junct to any toilet. Black and white com- 
binations will remain popular, although 
it is hinted that blue in every shade, from 
Persian to pastel, will be the dominant 
color of the coming season. Bordered 
materials of every kind, from foulard to 
cotton voile, will be very fashionable. 

The rough cotton cloths called ratinés, 
agarics, or sponge cloths, remain among 
the most attractive fabrics for summer 
wear. These glorified Turkish towelings 
are merely varieties of the terry cloths, 
which had their first vogue last season. 
This year they come not only in the white 
ratiné so much worn last season, but in 
numerous shades, in plain grounds fre- 
quently ornamented with stripes or fig- 
ures, in bordered ratinés interwoven with 
exquisite lace patterns, in sheer, filmy 
materials with coarse cotton threads that 
look like snow-drift patterns, and even in 
soft Persian coloring and design. Among 
these agaric novelties are white crape 
fabrics with geometrical figures in black 
ratiné; and even silk ratinés may now be 
bought at fifty cents a yard. The sup- 
pleness and rough- finished softness of 
ratiné make it so generally effective that 
one gown at least of this fabric will 
surely be a useful purchase. 

Crape comes next in popularity, and varies from 
brocaded crape with agaric border to the “rip- 
plette,” or rough-dry variety that requires no 
ironing. Voiles, linens and piqués can always 
be mustered into service; and silks brocaded in 
quaint patterns will undoubtedly be in vogue, as 
they adapt themselves admirably to the draped, 
overskirt styles that are sure to be much in 
vogue. 

To recapitulate: choose your materials and pat- 
terns mainly with a view to what is becoming to 
yourself; see that they are well cut on the lines 
of the simple, straight silhouette, modified by such 
drapery and trimming as is becoming to you. 
Since there is no marked change from preceding 
styles, freshen up your gowns with dainty and 
Remember that there never has 


been more elasticity in style, more beautiful 


| fabrics, more artistic colorings, or more practical 





| yet picturesque patterns. 
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* All letters should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Girls’ Page 











Therefore, you may 
fairly count this season upon bringing your bud- 
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THE SKIN. 


into satisfactory accord. 

HATEVER is good for the bodily health 
W in general is also good for the skin. 
Although the skin is a tolerant tissue, 
physical sins of omission or commission will sooner 
or later mar its health and beauty. Errors of diet 
and loss of sleep are the two things that it most 
resents. The popular belief in “beauty sleep” has 
a foundation in fact, although, of course, beauty 
sleep need not be taken at any particular time. 
All sound and quiet sleep is beauty sleep, espe- 
cially if taken in a room flooded with fresh air. 

It has become the fashion to think of fresh air 





and hine as rily 
associated. That is not the 
ease. You cannot have too 


much fresh air, but you can 
easily have too much sun- 
shine. If you deprive your 
skin of all sunshine, it is 
likely to take on an anemic 
cellar-plant kind of look, 
but if you overexpose it to 
the direct rays of the sun, 
you irritate it. The tan- 
ning that follows such ex- 
posure is caused by the 
light of the sun rather than 
by its heat, and it appears 
in arctic snow-fields as well 
as on summer beaches. 

If you allow your skin to 
be severely burned and 
tanned one season after 
another, you will find that 
both the texture and the 
color of it are damaged. 
The burning is really an 
inflammation. The tanning 
that follows is due to the 
quick increase of protective 
pigment. The pigment may 
be distributed evenly or 
irregularly. If it is dis- 
tributed evenly, you are 
tanned; if unevenly, you 
are freckled. In any case, 
the repeated exposures 
result in aging the skin and 
making it coarse. In the 
case of farmers or seamen 
the change in the texture 
of skin is immaterial, but 
in the case of girls and 
women it means an impairment of beauty with no 
corresponding gain. It is very easy to get all the 
fresh air you need, and at the same time protect 
the skin. 

To preserve the skin in perfect health, a simple, 
wholesome, mixed diet is essential. Avoid late 
or rich suppers and highly seasoned foods; do not 
overindulge yourself in hot bread, cakes and 
pastry. An unhealthy skin can very frequently 
be traced to overeating, especially if the food is 
not properly masticated. 
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A TRUNK-LID ENVELOPE. 
Ts girl traveler whose trunk is not fitted 


Cat) 


with any bags or pockets for papers and 

laces and ribbons, and who has not the time 
or ingenuity to make such things, will find a heavy 
Manila envelope, glued to the inside of the lid, a 
great convenience. 

It is better to use glue rather than paste, be- 
cause of its greater strength and permanence, 
and it should be spread over the entire plain side 
of the envelope. An envelope that is too long is 
less liable to tear than one that is too deep. 

In order to keep the receptacle flat when it is 
filled, sew a button through the back at the point 
where the three corners overlap one another. A 
wire picture-fastener, such as is used in hanging 
passe-partouts, glued to the flap will hook down 
over the button. 

A trunk-lid envelope of this kind costs about 
five cents, and ought to last for two or three 
seasons. 
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MAKING POSTERS. 
Fis a local entertainment, no other form of 


& 


advertising is at once so inexpensive and so 
efficacious as the poster; yet few girls realize 
how easy it is, with 








a little ingenuity, to 

make good posters at 

home. If you can S ALICE IN ® 
draw, the matter is, of 

course, much simpler; WONDERLAND 
but even if you cannot COME TO ® 
draw, it is possible for THE LAWN 
you to make posters PARTY #8 
that will attract atten- gf 

. . 7 
tion and win patron- SCHOOL ® 
= SENIORS ® 
You will find your SAT 

material in the cover JUNE 8 AT 
designs of magazines, 2 OCLOCK 
theatrical advertise- WEAR A COSTUME FROM 
ments, old pictures | AUCE IN WONDERLAND 
from calendars or from 











any other source —in 

short, in any illustrations that are striking and 
can be made to fit your purpose. The thing to 
be kept constantly in mind is the necessity for 
bigness. A poster does not always, or often, talk 
to you face to face as a newspaper or magazine 
advertisement does. It calls to you from farther 
away, perhaps from the other side of the street, 
and therefore it must have a voice big enough to 
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make itself heard. Choose, then, pictures and | 
decorations that are large and striking. 

Stencils also are useful. They are easily made, 
quickly applied, and effective. Wall-paper also 
is excellent material, especially for borders and 
conventionalized landscapes, which often make 
good backgrounds for posters. When you have 
selected your materials, paste them on cardboard | 
of an appropriate color, add the 
necessary announcements, and 
you will have a poster that will 
serve its purpose as well as the 
most conventional product of 
the local job-printing establish- 
ment. 

Sometimes you can get amu- 
sing effects by fastening on the 
cardboard background such ob- 
jects in relief as dolls in cos- 
tume, bunches of dried flowers, 
flags, pennants, or anything else 
that will attract attention. 

The lettering on a poster is, 
naturally, important. The style 
should be simple, large and 
bold, for the final test of a 
poster is its legibility. If you 
cannot do good lettering, you 
may succeed better by drawing the letters on 
paper of a contrasting color, and then cutting 
them out, and pasting them on your background. 
If you want a humorous effect, you can get it by 
cutting the letters you need without regard to 
uniformity from words in large type on magazine 
covers or in head-lines. By spelling out your 
legend with these, and using no two letters of the 
same size, color or type, you will have a poster 
that will be sure to attract the notice of the 
passer-by. 

It is best to begin your poster with something 
that will arouse the interest of the casual ob- 
server. Beware, however, of such commonplace 
phrases as, ‘‘ Have you Heard ?’’ and ‘‘ Take 
Notice’; a line that tells something is much more 
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effective than one that merely catches the eye. 
Remember always that what you wish to accom- 
plish is not to make the readers of your poster 
say, “Isn’t that clever?” but “I want to go to 
that entertainment.” If you are careful always 
to fit your illustration and your wording to the 
entertainment you are advertising, such clever- 
ness as you have will make itself felt. 
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MOUNTING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


HOTOGRAPHIC prints curl when they are 
p mounted because the moisture on the ex- 

posed surface of the print evaporates more 
rapidly than that on the back, and so causes a 
shrinkage. That draws the mount out of shape, 
unless it is very heavy. 

There are various methods of overcoming the 
difficulty. You can soak the print in a twenty per 
cent. solution of glycerin and water, and then 
attach it to the mount by a dab of paste at each 
corner, or you Can use one of the dry-mounting 
methods. 





iron. Nothing short of a miracle will get the 
print off again, yet the process will not curl the 
thinnest mount. You can also get good results 
by dissolving white shellac in alcohol, and then 
painting the back of the prints with the solu- 


Coat the back of the print with white of egg, I = 
lay it on the mount, and iron it with a hot flat- | ee ee ro 4 





tion. When the solution is dry, iron the print prvmebewoncbonncforoohoneek ale “ - 
on, as already described. 2 


You can buy a tissue-paper made: especially 
for mounting, or can prepare one that will do 
the work satisfactorily. Make the coating for the 
tissue as follows: Gum sandarac, three parts; 
gum copal, one part; shellac, one part; resin, one 
part; aleohol, three parts; spirits of turpentine, 
three parts. Apply this to the tissue-paper with a 
brush, and let it dry. 

To mount a print with tissue, lay the tissue on 
the mount, and the photograph on the tissue, and 
rub the whole with an iron just hot enough to hiss 
when you touch it with a wet finger. 
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THE HABIT OF “TALKING WILD.” 


HE “bright lexicon of youth” may contain 
T no such word as “‘fail,”’ but it does contain 

many words that it would be well to elimi- 
iate, or at least to use less often. The habit of 
“talking wild,” that is, of misplacing adjectives, 
or using them only in the superlative degree, is 
ne to which many persons are unfortunately 
prone, but it is a habit that is particularly notice- 
able—and regrettable—in warm-hearted, impul- 
sive girls. 

There is, for example, the young lady who is 
“just wrapped up in jelly-cake,” and the dear, 
‘nisguided girl who “simply howls” or “ fairly 
shouts” or “nearly dies” or “simply expires” or 
“just falls dead” upon the slightest pretext. 
There is also the young lady who is “just too 
awfully frightened” or “too frightfully excited” 
or “too horribly nervous” to use moderate and 
lucid language. 

A New York writer who is a great friend of 
firlhood says that most of the girls of her ac- 
quaintance “subsist on four adjectives”—“grand,” 
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“cute,” “fierce” and “swell.” Anything can | 
be described by one of them, and the different 
meanings that the dictionaries give to the words | 
are apparently looked upon as interchangeable. 
Sometimes, indeed, a single object, place, cireum- 
stance or person is “grand,” “swell,” “fierce” 
and “‘cute.”’ 

Now and then girls err through extravagances | 
of another kind. They “just 
wish he was dead!” or that 
they were dead themselves; or 
they threaten some offending 
associate with all sorts of dire 
punishments that they would 
not for worlds inflict upon her, 
or allow any one else so much 
as to suggest in their presence. 
They will threaten to “get” 
some one who has vexed them, 
or declare their intention of 
“killing on sight” the delin- 
quent grocer’s boy or the dress- 
maker who has disappointed 
them, or announce that, in the 
face of some slight mishap, they 
have “given up for good.” 

It is easy to fall into these 
bad habits, but it is a pity, 
nevertheless, that any one who has all the varied 
wealth of the English language to choose from, 
should slip into the habit of saying precisely 
what she does not mean. There is an even 
graver side to the matter, due to the psychological 
effect of words, both upon yourself and upon | 
others. ‘The tendency of yesterday is the habit | 
of to-day and the bondage of to-morrow.” Who, 
for the want of a little care and self-restraint, 
would willingly be in bondage to a flippant, ill- 
managed tongue ? 
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RIBBON PAPER. 


HEN using narrow ribbon from a whole 
W roll, do not throw away the paper strip 

that comes wound round with the ribbon. 
Roll it up neatly again round the spool, and lay it | 
in your sewing-machine drawer. Some time when | 
you are stitching very thin material, you will find | 
it just what you need to baste on the wrong side | 
of your work. It will prevent any puckering of | 
the goods, and can easily be torn away after the 
stitching is done. Having it all ready to use in 
the narrow strip is a great convenience, particu- 
larly if you happen to be in a hurry. 
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TASTE AND THE LITTLE THINGS. 


[° no respect does a woman show her good taste | 
more surely than in the little details of her | 
costume—her veil, gloves, purse and the like. | 
She may wear the same suit four years, but she 
can always look well dressed if she has spotless | 
gloves, freshly polished shoes, a veil closely pinned 
and without a hole, a shapely belt, fine handker- | 
chiefs and a neat pocketbook. The woman of | 
taste knows that tan thread will not do “just as 
well” to mend gray gloves. She knows, too, that 
a missing hook and eye does matter. She begins 
every day with every garment in repair. 
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THE DOLL’S HAMMOCK. 


Ts doll’s hammock is easy to make, and gives 
a great deal of pleasure. All that you need 
is some string,—the common white cotton 
string will do,—a half-yard of unbleached duck, 
drilling, or any other stout white cotton stuff, and 
four thin pieces of wood. 

The size of the hammock will depend upon the 
size of the doll. If she is eighteen inches long, 
the hammock should be at least twenty. 

Take two narrow, thin sticks of the length of 











FIG. | 


the hammock, and two others half as long. Make 
an oblong frame with them by tacking them 
together with brads, or lashing them with string 
or fine wire. Next stretch the string between the 
two longer pieces, as bed cord is stretched. That 
is for the mattress to rest on. 

Lay the frame on the unbleached material, and 
with a pencil mark a figure like that in Fig. 1, on 
the material. The figure should be wider than the 
frame by two and one-half inches on each side, and 
longer by eight or more inches at each end. Then 
cut it out from the cloth. | 

Next, turn in the flaps shown in Fig. 2, and 
stitch them down. Take a large darning-needle, | 
thread it with string, 
make the holes indicated 
by dots, and lace the 
sides together at the 
corners. Leave the ends 
of the string long enough 
so that they can be tied 
and untied. 

In the ends make holes 
as shown by the dots. 
Get a brass ring an inch 
or so in diameter, and to 
it fasten as many strings, each about three inches 
long, as there are holes in the canvas ends of the 
hammock. Make the strings of even length, so | 
that the hammock will hang evenly, and the thing 
is done. 

The mattress you can make out of any bright- 
colored stuff; it is only a bag the size of the | 
framework, padded with cotton or excelsior. 
Swing the hammock in a lilac-bush, or across a 
shady corner of the piazza. 
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Some Children 


Somewhere 


Every Moment Breakfast 
on Quaker Oats 


Every hour of our night the sun rises some- 
where on this delicious meal. 


And it’s summer now in countless sections 
where Quaker Oats are served. 


For this is the world’s favorite cereal. 


The youth of all nations, mornings and 


evenings, eat a billion dishes yearly. 


Because oats form the -utmost in vim- 


producing food. 


Because oats feed body, brain and nerves 
better than anything else that grows. 


And because Quaker Oats, in the judgment 
of millions, is the finest oat food in existence. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the Cream of the Oats 
The Quintessence of Flavor 


Quaker Oats has won, despite all 
the rivalry, the leading place of the 
world among oat foods. 


Even in the British Isles, the home 
of Scotch oats, it outsells every other 
brand. 


And this is the reason : 


For 25 years Quaker Oats has 
been made from just the choicest 
grains. 


The best oats that grow are 
sifted 62 times to pick out the grains 
for Quaker. 


We get but ten pounds of Quaker 
Oats from a bushel—just the richest, 
plumpest grains. 


Those grains have the greatest 
food value. They have the finest 
flavor. 


Folks who eat them can’t go back 
to lesser grades of oatmeal. 


Our process of preparation keeps 
all this rich flavor intact. 


Yet Quaker Oats—this cream of the 
oats—cost but one-half cent per dish. 


Serve More Oatmeal 


Serve it twice a day. 
brain development. 


of energy. 

Serve the most 
so children grow 
to love it. 
Regular size 
package, 10c 
Family size pack- 
age, for smaller 


cities and country 
trade, 25c. 


Except in far 


West and South. 


_ Quaker Qats @mpany 


CHICAGO 


It fosters 
It holds a wealth 


delicious grade, 





Look for the 
Quaker trademark 
on every package 
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THE LITTLE CYNIC. 


NE of our contributors 
sends this little story 
showing the effect that 
the habit of sneering 
has on boy-character. 
It tells the contribu- 
tor’s own experience 
with a boy who grew 
hard and cynical: 

*‘Hobart Dunning 
often came home with 
my own boys from 

school, and sometimes took supper with us, for 
the Dunnings lived but a few doors away; and the 
boys were then in the grammar-school together. 

“He was a handsome lad, and 1 thought him very 
bright; but some of his cynical remarks used to 
pain me; they seemed unnatural in one so young. 
I used to wonder whether his cynicism was really 
part of his nature, or just a trick that he had 
picked up from hearing the talk of older boys and 
young men. 

“He had a disagreeable way of imputing un- 
worthy motives to people. One night when our 
boys were praising the teacher of the grammar 
room, he broke in with: 

“Oh, she’s just putting on side for the benefit 
of the principal. She wants to show off her room, 
so’s to get promoted next year.’ 

“T recollect another of Hobart’s cynical com- 
ments on a sermon that the pastor of our church, 
Mr. Haroldson, preached at Christmas, two years 
ago. Our own boys had been impressed by it, and 
in my own feeble way 1 had sought to deepen 
the impression at the dinner-table that night—all 
the more because Hobart had come in to spend the 
evening with us. He had not said much. I hoped 
the occasion had touched him a little, but I was 
doomed to disappointment. 

“*That Haroldson knows which side his bread 
is buttered on,’ Hobart drawled, at length. ‘He’s 
always patting everybody on the back so’s to get 
his old salary raised.’ 

“After the boys were graduated from the high- 
school last spring, one of Hobart’s uncles got 
a good position for him in a large business house 
that employs a great many clerks and salesmen. 
The concern hired him, conditionally, for six 
months. 

“TI really think Hobart did his best, after his 
fashion. He hoped to remain, and was much 
disappointed when, at the end of the six months, 
the senior partner told him that his services were 
no longer required. 

“He could not help asking the reason. The 
head of the firm did not want to say much at first; 
but Hobart was insistent. Then he said: 

“Well, young man, if you must know, it is your 
manner of talking to our customers, and the tone 
you adopt toward them. I have listened to your 
remarks to people. We do not want cynics here. 
We do not want sneering, carping clerks. We 
want genial, whole-hearted young men who are 
themselves in sympathy with the wants of our 
customers, and make them feel that all of us are. 
That is the secret of our success here.’ 

“<«But I don’t mean to get taken in by people, 
or let my employers be cheated,’ Hobart urged. 

“The senior partner laughed. ‘You seem to 
think that our patrons are all rogues,’ said he. 
‘You are quite wrong. Nine out of ten of them 
are honest, honorable, and right-minded. They 
are entitled not to sneers, but to confidence and 
our kindest and best efforts. Good morning.’” 
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A THREE-STICK KITE. 


T: ESE are the materials for a three-stick kite: 
Some strong string or coarse linen thread, 
like carpet thread; about one yard of cam- 
brie; a piece of shoemaker’s wax; some three- 
quarter-inch wire brads; seven or eight feet of 
cotton rope about the 
size of a clothes-line, to 
make the tassels for the 
tail; some paste, and 
three sticks, each one- 
quarter of an inch 
square, two of them 
thirty inches long and 
one twenty inches 
long. Straight-grained 
spruce is best for the 
sticks, but white pine 
will do. 

Measure ten inches 
from one end of each 
of the three sticks, A 
B and C, to G (Fig. 1), 
and make a pencil-mark on the sticks. That is 
the face of the sticks. Saw two notches in each 
end of all the sticks, one from face to back of the 
stick, one-quarter of an inch deep, and the other 
from side to side, three-sixteenths of an inch 
deep, as shown in Fig. 3. After you have thus 
notched them all, fasten them together by a brad 
through the point G that you marked on the face 
of each stick. In fastening them, lay the short 
stick across the other two, as in Fig. 1. Wax a 
piece of the strong string with plenty of wax, 
wind it round the sticks at G (Fig. 1), draw it 
tight, and tie it. 

Wax another piece of string about fifteen feet 














NOTE.—Teaching as an Occupation For Boys. 
On the Girls’ Page there begins this month a 
series of articles entitled, “Preparing To Be a 
Teacher.” It is worth the serious attention of 
boys who are trying to make an intelligent decision 
as to what they will do for a living. There is no 
lack of opportunity for young men in teaching. 
Later there will appear on the Boys’ Page articles 
that tell the special requirements for teaching 
agriculture and certain industrial subjects, and 
the rewards that may be expected. 





long, and fasten one end of itat C. Then pass it | 
through the notches at B, A, F, Eand D, and fasten | 


itagain at C. Space the sticks so that the distance 
from F to E is seventeen inches. Space the short 
stick so that the distance from A to F is the same 
as that from D to E, about eighteen inches.. To 
hold the sticks in place, wind them again with the 
waxed string left atC. Pass it through the notch 
at B, draw it tight, bend it from you, round the 
back side of the stick, toward you to the notch, 
through the notch, toward you again, across the 
front, from you again to the notch, and through 
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the notch once more. (Fig. 3.) Then pass the 


string along to A and repeat the operation, and so | 


on round the frame, and finally tie it securely at C. 

Lay the cambric on the floor and place the 
frame on it, with the short stick next to the cam- 
bric. With a pencil, mark the cloth three-quarters 
of an inch outside the string, and cut to the line. 
Paste the ,three-quarter-inch strip well, fold it 
over the string, and 
press it down until it is 
dry enough to stay. 

Turn the kite over to 
bring the cloth side up. 
Measure seven inches 
from A to G (Fig. 2), 
and the same from D | 
to I, four and three- | 
quarters inches from J 
to H, and mark G, H 
and I with a pencil. 
With a waxed string, 
start at A (Fig. 2). Put 
one end of it through the bottom of the slot (S, 
Fig. 3), inside of the string already wound round 
the outside of the kite, bring it up outside of the 
main string, and tie it. Pass the other end round 
the point, I, and back to B. Fasten it at B as you 
did at A. Next fasten a string at D, pass it round 
G back to C, and tie it. Then start at F, pass it 
round H and back to E, and tie. Start another 
from F, round K, back to E, and tie it. Pass a 
short piece of string 
through the loop formed 
at I, G and H, and lift 
the loop until the three 
points meet at a common 
center; then tie them. 
That is the point of the 
bridle where the flying 
string is to be attached. 
It should come directly 
over the point marked 
O in Fig. 2. 

To make the tail, cut 
up the clothes-line in 
pieces nine inches long, 
and untwist them. (A, 
Fig. 4.) You will then 
have three pieces. Sep- 
arate each piece, or 
strand, into two equal 
parts, as is shown at B. 
Make a loop of some 
kite-line, about three inches long. (C, Fig. 4.) 
Pass six strands through the loop, so that they 
will cover the knot; pull them down, and wind 
them with waxed string. (D and E, Fig. 4.) 
Make about eight of these tassels. Knot a loop 
every foot on a piece of kite-line, one loop for each 
tassel, and fasten them on as at H, Fig. 4. If 
there is too much tail for the kite to carry, slip off 
one or more of the tassels. The number that can 
be used will depend on the strength of the wind. 








The method of attaching the tail to the bridle | 


appears at K in Fig. 2. 

If the wind is not too strong, you can fly this 
kite with a strong wrapping twine. A ball con- 
tains about 1,200 feet. It is better to wind it ona 
stick than on a reel. In winding, the hand that 
holds the stick is always the one that changes. 


The hand that holds the kite-string remains sta- | 


tionary. 
*® & 
SELECTING A BAIT-CASTING ROD. 


HERE are two ways of casting from the reel 
with a bait-rod, side casting and overhead 


casting; and the selection of a rod depends | 
| the limit of their capacity is to punch holes in the 


on which of the ways you intend to follow. 


a fairly pliant rod about eight feet long is best. A 

short rod, from five to six feet in length, will prove 

the more useful for casting artificial baits, such as 
wooden minnows and spoons. 

With a long rod, you are virtually limited to the 
side cast; with a short rod, you can use either the 
side or the overhead cast. Experienced bait- 
casters advise artificial bait, short casting-rods 
and the overhead cast. 

The most useful rod is one of split bamboo, made 
of six triangular strips of cane cemented together. 
A first-rate split-bamboo casting-rod is not as 
expensive as a fly-rod of the same material and 
grade of workmanship. 

For length, five and a half feet is about right. 
If the rod is more than six feet long you cannot cast 
well overhead; if only five feet long, you will not 
be able to play your fish with as much confidence 
and safety; for the shorter the rod, the less con- 
trol you have over a hooked fish, and for black- 
bass fishing in weedy waters you need as much 
control over your quarry as possible. 

Most good bait-casting rods are now made in 
| two joints, with the tip joint from three to six 
inches longer than the butt joint, so that the 
ferrule that joins them will not be exactly in the 
middle of the rod, where the most strain comes. 
Probably that is the best way to make a bait- 
casting rod; but one in three pieces is easier to 
carry, and has almost as good action as the two- 
| piece rod. 

The rod should have one guide on the butt joint 
| and three guides on the tip. The guides should 
| be light, with, openings more than a quarter 
| of an inch in diameter so that the line can run 
| freely. German silver is the best material for 

| guides, ferrules and reel-seat. The grip should 
| be of cork. 
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SHORT CUTS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
I. Focusing and Exposure. 


} HOTOGRAPHY is not new, and much has 
Pp been written on the subject; yet almost every 

day brings forth a new use to which it can 
be put. More people engage every year in the 
making of photographs, either as a profession or 
a @ecreation, and as they gain facility they often 
discover new things or so improve old methods 
that the work can be done more easily, more 
rapidly, and with greater precision. 

In focusing when the camera must be placed 
upon the ground, you may find it difficult to lower 
your head sufficiently to inspect the ground glass. 
In that case a small mirror held at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees to the glass will enable 
| you to get a sharp image. If the mirror is of the 
| same size as the plate that you are using, the 
image will appear exactly as in the finished print; 
it is also, of course, right side up. 

The small mirror is also useful in connection 
with a direct view-finder, if you wish to dodge the 
ever-present persons who cannot see a photograph 
| taken without trying to get into the picture. Stand 
with your side toward the view that you wish to 
| take, and point the lens at it." You can then see 
| the view in a mirror held at an angle of forty-five 
degrees behind the finder, while the “‘ever-present” 
will stand in characteristic poses directly in front 
of you—where they do no harm. 

A larger mirror is useful in making portraits 
of yourself. If you place the camera upon a 
tripod, facing the glass, you can obtain a negative 
that will show you behind the camera, making the 
exposure. Such a glass, when it forms a part of 
a dresser or sideboard, is very useful in the taking 
of interiors. If it is included in the view, it will 
show the fourth side of the room, which would 
otherwise remain invisible. 

The problem of exposure has been often dis- 
cussed. The best treatment of it, by the use of an 
exposure meter, is so obvious that it is not neces- 
sary to enlarge upon it here. There is, however, 
one special case in which the meter will not over- 
come the difficulty; that is, in the portrayal of a 
waterfall surrounded by dense foliage. If you 
“snap” the running water, the shrubbery will 
appear too black; and if you expose long enough 
to get detail in the dark portions, the move- 
ment of the water will make it look like cotton- 
wool. 

In order to show the water as it looks in motion, 
you must put the camera on a tripod; then, in- 
stead of making a time exposure, make a succes- 
sion of snap shots until the total exposure is as 
long as required. If you are careful not to move 
the camera between “shots,” the resulting picture 
will have full detail, and yet give some idea of the 
flow and sparkle of the water. 
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HOW TO RENEW AN EXHAUSTED 
DRY BATTERY. 
D« batteries sometimes become exhausted 





long before the outside covering of zine has 

been eaten through. The failure is caused 
by one of two things: either the chemicals have 
lost their strength, or the moisture has evaporated 
through cracks in the top covering of pitch. 

To renew the life of such batteries, punch sev- 
eral holes through the top with an awl or long 
nail. Drive the tool in as deep as possible, but 
be careful not to break the carbon rod that runs 
the whole length of the battery. Dissolve in water 
several ounces of sal ammoniac,—you can buy it 
at any drug-store,—and pour the solution through 
the holes you have made. Do it several times, as 
| the solution soaks into the pores. After the bat- 
| tery has taken up all the solution it will hold, 
plug the holes with bits of cloth soaked in the sal 
ammoniac solution, and seal the top with melted 
pitch or resin: The battery should then work 
nearly as well as when it was new. 

Another way to make dry batteries useful to 


For casting natural baits, such as live minnows, | zinc covering, and put the battery into a jar of sal 








We Met 
Nine Skeptics 


One day last December. 








Nine men who said that 
baked beans tasted all 
alike to them. 


We sent out and bought 
15 kinds of baked beans. 
And we served all without 
labels, including a can of 
Van Camp’s. 

Each of those nine 
picked the dish he liked 
best. And all picked the 
same dish without know- 


ing who baked it. 


That dish was, of course, 
Van Camp’s. 


Nine Million Men 
Would Do It 


Any nine men, or nine 
million men, would reach 
the same conclusion. 


For no other baked 
beans, in zest and flavor, 
even resemble Van Camp’s. 


Compare them yourself 
and see. 


Yan@mps 
WITH TOMATO pork.og EANS 
** The National Dish ’’ 


Van Camp’s are picked- 
out beans, ripe, plump and 
even-sized. 


They are baked in steam 
ovens, so they come out 
nutlike, mealy and whole. 


The tomato sauce is 
baked with the beans—a 
sauce made of whole, vine- 
ripened tomatoes. 


Van Camp’s come to 
your table with the fresh 
oven flavor. 


And able chefs, for years 


and years, have devoted 
their skill to this dish. 


Just for curiosity, try these 
beans tomorrow. See what 


wins men to them. 


Three sizes: 
10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Baked by 


Van Camp Packing Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana ” 



































Usual price 25c each 


but we offer two for 25c as a 
special inducement to get you) 
acquainted with 


PURINA 


CHICKEN CHOWDER 


—a dry mash composed of alfalfa, 
corn meal, bran, middlings, granu- 
lated meat,, linseed meal and char- 
coal, the great egg mash and 


GROWING FEED 

for baby chicks. Purina Chicken 
Chowder produces tender and plump 
broilers at an early age 
and advances the egg 
laying period from 

to 5 weeks. Clip Col. 
Purina’s head from a 
bag of Purina Chicken 
Chowder and send it to 
us, with 25c, and we'll 
ship you the two galva- 
nized iron drinking foun- 
tains, delivered free. 

Purina Poultry Feeds are sold by the leading 
dealers and grocers. If your grocer cannot | 


supply you, ask him to order a supply includ- 
ing Purina Chicken Chowder from his jobber. 


Poultry book free! 

- or = dealer's name | will send you | 
Poultry Book, containing | 

eee of houses, breeding and feeding 

charts, space for daily egg records, cures 

of diseases, etc., and tall inctractions on 


how to successfully raise baby chicks. 
Write today. 


Col. Purina, Purina Mills, 
843 South Eighth St., St. Louis 
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|ammoniae solution. A battery so treated will 
continue to produce power as long as even the 
smallest particle of the zine remains. 
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A MECHANIC’S PAPER HAT. 
LMOST every one is familiar with the square 
paper hats that mechanics make and wear. 
How the first one was folded is not known; 
but here is one way. When you have learned 


how, you can put two of them together,—one a little 


larger than the other,—and make a useful box. 
Take a square sheet of paper, fold it diagonally 
| both ways to mark the center, and flatten it out 
| again. Fold one of the corners to the center, open 
it out again, and fold the corner to the center of 














H 





Cc 
the crease just made; then, leaving that fold, 
again make the fold first made, and leave it, thus 
putting the corner out of sight. 

Do the same for the corner diagonally opposite. 
Turn the sheet over, and do the same on the other 
side with the other two corners. Then fold these 
two last folded sides again, so that they just meet 
in the middle. Open out the folds just made, and 
fold the other two sides in the same way to meet 
in the middle, but do not opeh them out again. 

You will then have a rectangular base with two 
flaps forming a kite-shaped figure on top of it. 
Turn one of these flaps over on the other, as 
shown in the illustration. Fold up the corners 
A and B on the lines C D and E F, so as to make 
that side of the rectangle the same half-kite shape 
as the flap. Turn the flap back over these folded- 
up corners. In the same way fold the corners G 
and H. 

The whole figure will now be kite-shaped, and 
it will have a slit in the middle. Insert your 
fingers in this slit, and open the sides upward and 
outward, taking care that the flaps remain down 
| over the turned-up corners. Crease the four 
corners, and the cap will be complete. 

It will be found that the top of the hat is a 
| square, one side of which is a little over one-third 
| of the length of the side of the original sheet. If, 
therefore, you want a hat, you need to start with 


| @ square piece of paper, each side of which is 


about two and one-quarter times as many inches 
as the size number of the hat you wear. That 


| gives about sixteen inches or a little less for the 


side of the square necessary for the ordinary head. 
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EXERCISE AND ATHLETIC TRAINING. 


T is an instinct of all healthy young animals 
| to indulge themselves in physical exertion with- 
out the slightest instruction or urging from 
| parents or superiors. The amount of voluntary 
| exercise or play is always in direct proportion to 
the health of the particular child. The sick child 


| ceases to play and becomes quiet. 


Adults should exercise, although perhaps less 
continuously than children, and by different 
methods. The man is only a grown-up child, with 
more duties and responsibilities, more tempta- 
tions and, theoretically at least, more knowledge. 
Very few of the rules of life that are good for chil- 
dren would fail to be good for their elders. The 
child plays in thorough earnest, forgetful at the 
time of all other things; the child goes to bed 
tired and awakes refreshed, not simply because 
it is young and healthy, but because its normal 
exercise has produced normal fatigue, and its 
normal sleep is followed by a return to normal 
vigor. 

Exercise quickens the circulation, deepens the 
breathing, increases the activity of the skin, and 
thus burns up waste products by more rapidly 
purifying the blood and sending it more rapidly 
throughout the body. It also changes temporarily 
the thoughts and mental activities, and in so 
doing, gives rest to the brain. It is, therefore, 
physiologically necessary to good health. 

The argument is sometimes advanced that many 
men live long and effective lives without taking 
much exercise. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the 
English statesman, used to boast that he never 
exercised. But if we compare Mr. Chamberlain, 
for years an almost helpless invalid, with Mr. 
Gladstone as he was at Mr. Chamberlain’s present 
age, we are bound to conclude that the lack of 
exercise in the one case, and the habit of it in the 
other, had important influence on the physical 
condition of these gentlemen in their later years. 
The really healthy men who seem to shun exercise 
are often found, on examination, to take it with 
great regularity, but in moderation and in an 
appropriate manner. 





to your age, your sex, the condition of your 
| strength and health, and to the nature of the 
| climate. Do not let it become monotonous. It is 
| valuable directly in proportion to the enthusiasm 
with which you enter into jt. 
| Every one should always keep more or less “in 
| training.” This simply means that he should obey 
| the fundamental laws of health, and try to keep 
| his body in the best possible physical condition. 
It meas plenty of work, plenty of sleep, and 
enough plain food eaten slowly. It means, neces- 
sarily, that he should avoid bad habits of every 
kind, and practise some form of exercise that 
fulfils the conditions outlined above. 


if 





Moderation may mean either gentle exercise for | 
a considerable time or active exercise for a short 
time. Whatever form of exercise you prefer, 
make a regular habit of it, and let it be appropriate | 









“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” will prevent trouble from bad teeth. [Adv. 


STAMPS! Cheap ! 333 pate toveign Mis- 

s sionary stam: foreign, 

no two alike, incl. India FR 4, etc., | 
only 5c. 100 U. S. all diff. ° > ae lot, only 30c. 
1000 fine mixed, 15c. Agts. wtd., List sree. 
I buy stamps. L. B. Dover, D- in” it. Louis, M 


CLEAR HEADED 
HEAD BOOKKEEPER MUST BE RELIABLE. | 














The chief bookkeeper in a large business house | 
in one of our great Western cities speaks of the | 
harm coffee did for him. (Tea is just as injurious 
because it contains caffeine, the same drug found | 
in coffee.) | 

“My wife and I drank our first cup of Postum a | 


little over two years ago and we have used it ever | 


| since, to the entire exclusion of tea and coffee. 


It happened in this way: 

“About three and a half years ago I had an 
attack of pneumonia, which left a memento in the 
shape of dyspepsia, or rather, to speak more 
correctly, neuralgia of the stomach. My ‘cup of 
cheer’ had always been coffee or tea, but I became 
convinced, after a time, that they aggravated my 
stomach trouble. I happened to mention the | 
matter to my grocer one day and he suggested 
that I give Postum a trial. 

“Next day it came, but the cook made the mis- 
take of not boiling it sufficiently, and we did not 
like it much. This was, however, soon remedied, 
and now we like it so much that we will never 
change back. Postum, being a food beverage 
instead ofa drug, has been the means of banishing 
my stomach trouble, I verily believe, for I am a | 
well man today and have used no medicine. 

‘“*My work as chief bookkeeper in our Co. ’s | 
branch house here is of a very confining nature. | 
During my coffee-drinking days I was subject to 
nervousness and ‘the blues.’ These have left me 
since I began using Postum, and I can conscien- 
tiously recommend it to those whose work confines 
them to long hours of severe mental exertion.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the 
little book, “The Road to Welville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of h interest. 
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Fn Advantages of Drinking 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


The Cocoa of 
High Quality 


lie in its absolute 
purity and whole- 
someness, its de- 
licious natural 
flavor, and its 
perfect assimila- 
tion by the diges- 
tive organs. 





yeaeeree As there are many in- 

wee *  ferior imitations, consum- 
ers should be sure to get the genuine with our 
trade-mark on package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


L Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Your Foot—Is It Like A 
Crumpled Bird’s Claw? 


HEN you bind your foot in a narrow, unnat- 
ural shoe that bends and crumples the bones, 





as in this X-Ray, it cries for help with corns, 
bunions, ingrowing nails, callouses, fallen arch, etc. 
Do you want a crumpled bird’s claw, or do you 
want a healthy foot af never gives you a twinge 

of discomfort all day lon 
Put on Educator Hr and you forget corns, 
bunions, and all foot ills. Your foot-bones straighten 
out, with just Se space they need and no extra 
r th conforms to the precise 








shape of the 1 sateral foot. 

The Educator is handsome, with a ‘‘custom-made”’ 
look — in fact, good sense plus good looks. Always 
the same shape season after season. 

Genuine Educators have the name branded on the 
sole. Prices from $1.35 for Infants’ to $5.50 for Men’s 
Specials. Geta pair of Educators today. 


EDUCATOR 
= SHOE 


(eG. U.8. PAT. OFF.) 






“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


**Comfortable 
As an Old Shoe, 
But Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 









Men’s 
Educator 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World's Shoemakers To The Whole Family 
18 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A, 


Makers of the Famous All America and Signet Shoes 
for Men. Mayfair and Mayfair Specials for Women. 


Ge] 
Varicose Veins 


Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, 
Lame and: Swollen Joints im- 
mediately relieved and often per- 
manently cured by our se heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Made to measure from new 
elastic woven by us. Book- 
peggy pe i~ 
fre 

201 Oxford st, + 
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bottles 50c., a ream 25¢. 





Always use HINDS “iiii.c0” CREAM 
Relieves at once, quickly heals, makes clear, velvety skin. Complexions are 
greatly improved by its use. Soothes infants’ skin troubles. Men who shave 
; cannot grow Sa harmless. At all dealers. 


S. HINDS 2? West Street, Portland, 








Free Sample Bottle and Tube. 
Maine. 


























1,000,000 Homes ¢:.X-Y-NO Book 


If you have considered the purchase of a refrigerator of any kind, be sure 
and ion for this book. Itis Free. It describes the wonderful, much- talked-of 





ur liberal offi 
z "Y-NO has ever 


Never eneemed a any Orie 
All described in book. 


“ia thing Slides Out 














As Safe 


Padd 
muscles. 


most efficient gerator on on the er Yet, 
venees of the X. Y-NO one-piece Stone Li 
can make and sell i - I~ — + . ay popular price and ye 


et Before buying inspect an Old Town Canoe and 


Rhinelander Fis Pree sco X-Y-NO ) ined Refrigerator 


you! The Rhinelander 
tage of ihe Wighest. ta highest-grade, 
because of our in- 
ning by a secret process, 


satisfaction. pening pas 
-f- eMsteel, I fight as ebony. Has the 
none of its weak poi: 


toy lain vi — ice-saving circulation an: 
nearer perfection than Tg , 


we know of now in the field. 
‘ ys’ approval. Freight allowed. 


If a wun to save work, save money, 


Co. 105 Kemp St. Rhinelander, Wis. 





save ice, write for it, giving name of your dealer. 
Rhinelander Refrigerator 





as an Ocean Liner 


or boy should own a good canoe. It’s the best water sport. 
ing is great for developing chest, arm and shoulder 


-to-manage canoe is a nuisance and 
write for our 
op catalog. It tells yank — A 


Town is made of, 
wwe made, why it paddles s0 elightly 
and or 


canoe cannot upset. Our agents everywhere 
hibit, #3000 canoes in stock assure prompt deliveries. 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 1243 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U. 8. A. 
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DRESS. 


CHOSE my wife,’ said the 
Vicar of Wakefield, ‘as she 


for a fine, glossy surface, 
but for such qualities as 
would wear well.” To- 
day, when women go 


£5, .> te 


that they consider least. 
For whatever else they 
may desire in a dress, it is not that it shall wear, 
unless, perchance, they intend to make it over 
speedily for the children. 

And here a difficulty arises at once, for whereas 
when our grandmothers were little girls they were 
proud to inherit stiff brocades or quilted petticoats 
cut down to fit them, the daughters of to-day often 
rebel at wearing their mothers’ clothes made over. 

In many countries and from earliest times, laws 
have been passed to limit extravagance in dress. 
To-day extravagance manifests itself in two ways, 
in wearing clothes that cost too much, and in 
changing the style too frequently. The fault is 
almost wholly feminine. A man will spend a good 
round sum upon a suit of evening clothes, and then 
wear it for ten or fifteen years, but his wife in the 
same time will have perhaps twenty or thirty 
flimsy evening gowns, and vastly bigger bills to 

ay. 

: There was once a time when a clean cotton shirt- 
waist was good enough for afternoons at home, 
and the Sunday dress was quite proper for an 
afternoon tea. The precious silk waist was care- 
fully reserved for evening wear. Now, the shirt- 
waist is no longer in favor; the Sunday best must 
be donned every afternoon; even the silk waist 
is thought almost dowdy at a club meeting, 
and Solomon in all his glory was not clad as a 
modern woman thinks she must be for an evening 
reception. 

It is said that Socrates used to take pleasure in 
going about Athens to see how many things there 
were that he could do without—an interesting 
contrast to the spirit that urges an endless 
stream of women along the busy shopping streets 
of the cities day after day, in season and out. A 
pitiful procession it is, that wears out its nerves 
and temper, and drops whole days of misdirected 
energy into the abyss of the past as lavishly as if 
all eternity still remained to draw upon. 

What quiet dignity, by contrast, there is in the 
unchanging habit of the trees, year after year, 
throughout the centuries! Because the maples 
flush early into flame, do the elms therefore feel 
constrained to hasten into their spring garments? 
Not at all; they take their time serenely. Is there 
any vying of green with green under the summer 
sun? None whatever. Each tree clothes itself 
gladly, and there is an end of concern. And long 
after the others have laid aside the summer 
styles, and have lifted bare black webs of strength 
and delicacy against the sky, the oaks still cling 
tenaciously to their faded and outworn garments, 
and are none the less majestic. They put us to 
shame by their steadfastness. 

It is unfortunate that women who commit the 
crime of extravagance in dress do not themselves 
incur the full penalty. It is the husbands and 
fathers that bear the burden of the unpaid bills— 
with patience, for the most part—who know 
the full weight of it. Nor do their wives dress for 
them, but for other women, and those not always 
their friends, but strangers in the street or at 
church, for whom they care nothing except to 
have them turn and gaze enviously at the nodding 
plumes. 

Chaucer had much to say about clothes; Shake- 
speare declared that “the apparel oft proclaims 
the man”; and one medieval writer soberly 
advises his readers to have the courage to wear 
their old clothes at least until they can pay for 
new ones. Another boldly proclaims that a 
studied style in dress is the mark of a little mind, 
and still another advises buying the very best you 
can afford. But there is nothing in literature on 
this subject that is better than a single sentence 
from a little book of “ Advice to a Daughter,” 
written in the seventeenth century. 

“Do not value yourself upon an embroidered 
gown,” says Lord Halifax, “but fix it in your 
thoughts as an unchangeable maxim, that nothing 
is truly fine but what is fit.” 
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STUMP - BURNING. 


T= task of clearing stump land is simplified 
by the use of a lately adopted method of 
charcoal- burning; indeed, the work is so 
easily done that a sixteen-year-old boy with a 
pocketful of matches, a spade and an ax, some 
dry kindling, and a few wheelbarrow-loads of 
clayey soil or cinders, can soon work havoe with 
a patch of the biggest stumps in existence. 

The process was first applied more than forty 
years ago in a backwoods clearing in Oregon. 
The man who introduced it had formerly been 
employed by an iron and steel manufacturing 
company. It had been his duty to spend the 
winters in the woods, where he made great quan- 
tities of charcoal for use in the smelters. While 
he was at work in a stump clearing, it occurred 
to him that he could build a fire about the base of 
a stump in such a way that the larger roots 
would be reduced to charcoal. He tried it, and 
in a few days his stumps began to topple over. 

Several of his neighbors then’ tried the plan, 
and cleared thousands of acres of stump land in 
the new way; but not until recently did the matter 
come to the attention of agricultural experts. 
They investigated the process, showed its prac- 
ticability, and issued several bulletins upon it. 

To succeed with the process it is necessary, 
first, to learn how to control a fire so that 
combustion will not be complete. In the first 


| stage, the volatile part of the wood is distilled, | more in diameter. 
and that, fortunately, comprises the tough, fibrous | 


did her wedding gown, not | 
jashes are left. 


shopping to buy a gown, | 
it is the wearing quality | 


portion. What remains is charcoal, which con- 
sists largely of carbon; and in the second phase 
of combustion, that, too, is consumed. Only the 
In stump-burning, combustion 
only passes through the first stage; namely, the 
distillation of the volatile part of the wood. 

The beginner in the art of stump-burning should 
experiment a little beforehand. It is a good plan 
to make some charcoal by the simple method that 


| poultrymen use in making it for their chickens. 
| They scoop a shallow hole in the ground, and place 
| some finely broken wood in it, with cord-wood on 


| ground, will transform them into charcoal. 





top. After they have lighted the kindling, and the 
pile is burning briskly, they cover the burning 
mass with leaves or straw, and put a second covy- 
ering of loose, clayey soil on top of that. In about 
forty-eight hours, if care has been used to prevent 
the fire from breaking through the cover, the 
wood has been transformed into charcoal, which 
can be broken up and fed to the chickens. 

Having mastered this preliminary step, you are 
ready to attack a stump patch. First, chop away 
the bark from the lower part of the stump, so as to 
expose the more combustible wood underneath. 
Then pile finely split kindling round the stump, 
and upon it lay sticks of stove-wood size. Lay 
two of them on the windward side of the stump, 
leaning against the finely split kindling under- 
neath, with the upper ends meeting, and the lower 





ends resting on the ground about twelve inches 
apart. In the triangle thus formed put a little 
pitchy wood, er some shavings, such as would be 
suitable for starting a fire. 

Next, cover the pile with three or four inches of 
leaves or straw, but leave open the triangular 
space on the windward side; and over the leaves 
place a similar thickness of loose, clayey earth. 
Pat it down on top, making a close-fitting collar 
round the stump, but leave it loose at the base of 
the pile. 

Light the fire in the triangular opening on the 
windward side. When the kindling is burning 
all the way round the stump, and steamy smoke is 
issuing from the covering, close the opening with 
leaves or straw, and earth. 

As the fire progresses, the pile will settle, and 
breaks in the covering will appear. They should 
be closed at once with earth. Watch the smoke. 
If it is blue and hot, complete combustion is 
occurring—that is, too much air is reaching the 
flame. In that case, put on more earth. When 
the smoke has a brownish-white color, is steamy, 
moves sluggishly, and gives off a strong, acrid 
odor, charcoal is forming. 

Burning in this way, the fire, if properly con- 
trolled, will eat into the base of the stump, and 
working on down into the larger roots under- 
The 
time required for burning varies from three days 





to a week. 
the soil, 
influence combustion. When the roots and the 
lower part of the stump have beén burned, do a 
little chopping of the smaller roots, which do not 
burn as readily as the large ones. Soon you will 
be able to shove the stump over. Then if the pile 
is opened, the charred roots will burn out com- 
pletely. 

Experiments conducted by the State College of 
Washington indicate that the method will apply 
to any ordinarily compustible wood, whether hard 
or soft. So far as hard-wood stumps are 
concerned, however, the data are incomplete, 
since there is very little hard wood in Oregon 
and Washington, where the method has been 
developed. 

Very important considerations are the soil in 
which the stumps are situated, and the soil that is 
used for the covering. Sandy soil is bad, and so is 
gravel. Both tend to run into the fire and smother 
it. In such cases, get clay for the covering; or use 
cinders, ashes, or any material that is light and 
fluffy, and does not run when highly heated. 

If the kindling is piled too high, the fire will be 
driven into the side of the stump; and if too low, 
the heat will be driven into the ground. Gener- 
ally, the pile should be about eighteen inches high, 
but that must vary with the ons. Be- 
ginners should experiment until they. find what 
height is best for the particular conditiéns they 
have to face. 

A very neat application of this method has been 
worked out by a man who lives in western Wash- 
ington, where the stumps are often six feet or 


It depends on the size of the stump, 


the weather, and other conditions that | 





He observed that in a cook- 

stove the “fireback” isthe first to burn out, and 

took his cue from that. In attacking a large 

stump, he chose a spot where two large roots 

came to an acute 

angle, and there dug 

a hole a foot or so 

below the base of the 

stump. With an ax 

he then cut away all 

the bark and most of 

the rotten sap-wood, 
and made a space for | 
a good fire well in 

under the base of the 

stump. 

Then he duga small 
trench out at right 
angles from the 
stump, and in this 
placed an iron pipe 
to serve as a flue. 
He used about two good armfuls of short wood 
and bark for the fire. When it was well started, 
he built a wall of wet clay to enclose the fire in a 
semicircular cone. The two large roots he used 
as a part of the wall of the enclosure ; and he made 
the wall thick, and sloped it up to within a few 
inches of the side of the stump. 

Thus, he had a good fire, with a good draft flue, 
and the base of the stump fora “fireback.” Before 
long the whole base of the stump was burned 
away, although he had given the fire no attention 
except to heap on plenty of earth or clay to keep 
the burning wood under cover. By this method, 
the man found that he could easily fire five stumps 
in a day, and keep sixty of them burning after 
they were well fired. In his clearing were many 
stumps four feet in diameter that he burned out 
in five days. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED METHOD 
OF DEALING WITH THE TYPHOID FLY. 


N old days, back in the country, before they 
| knew anything about “the flying squadron of 

disease,” and the only “swatter’ was a folded 
newspaper, tidy housekeepers used to have a 
method of dealing with flies that may well be 
revived. 

The weapon was a tumbler half or two-thirds 
full of hot suds; and_tradition has it that common 
yellow soap is the best kind to use. In the 
morning, while the flies still clung to the ceiling, 
the housekeeper got on a chair or a table, held 
the glass three or four inches below the enemy, 
and then quietly lifted it until the rim enclosed 
the victim, which promptly dropped off into the 
suds. 

Apparently the flies like the warmth; they 
almost never take flight. It is more than likely, 
too, that they do not see the glass. You can go 
over a whole ceiling in a surprisingly short time, 
and pick off every fly on it. Making way with 
one fly in this manner does not startle the rest 
and keep the hunter waiting until they settle 
down again. Altogether, it is by far the neatest 
and quickest method of getting flies at rest on 
the ceiling. 

The same method, slightly modified, used to be 
employed for flies on the wing. The tumbler of 
hot suds was covered with a sheet of paper which 
had a hole in the middle as large as your finger, 
with molasses smeared round it on the under side. 
The sweet attracted the flies and delivered them 
into the suds. The best way to use this trap is to 
darken a room by closing all the openings to light 
except the lower portion of one window. Set the 
trap on the sill of that window. Unless drawn 
away by an attractive smell, flies in a dark room 
always go toward the light. That, naturally, 
brings them the sooner into the sphere of influ- 
ence of the molasses and a death in the ocean 
wave. 
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CROPS FOR THE SMALL PLACE. 
IV. Onions. 


Fim the village farmer or the man who owns 
but a few acres of land, onions offer great 
possibilities. With good care and a favorable 
season, they yield from 500 to 1,000 bushels an 
acre. The price varies from fifty cents to one 
dollar a bushel. 

Large yields can be obtained only under favor- 
able conditions—very fertile, friable soil, full of 
organic matter, soil that falls to pieces when 
cultivated. Muck loam of light texture, easily 
worked, with enough clay in it to hold moisture 
is the ideal soil. To get maximum yields it is 
necessary to fertilize any soil. For this purpose 
there is nothing better than well-rotted stable 
manure. It should be applied at the rate of 100 to 
150 pounds to the square rod, after the ground is 
plowed or spaded, and worked in with the harrow 
or rake. Besides this, it is well to use commercial 
fertilizer at the rate of ten or twelve pounds to 
the square rod. Use a complete fertilizer con- 
taining four-to five per cent. nitrogen, ten to 
twelve per cent. phosphoric acid, and four to five 
per cent. potash. 

Land that is not wholly favorable for onion- 
growing may be brought into proper condition if it 
is covered heavily with stable manure and then 
plowed in the fall. The freezing weather of the 
winter will mellow and crumble the surface. In 
the early spring it should again be covered with 
well-rotted manure and fertilized as described 
above. 

Onions are grown from “sets” —small onions 





that have been grown from seed; from “top 


onions,” which are small bulbs grown on top of | 


the stalk ; from “potato onions,” or “multipliers,” 


which are produced by the bulbs dividing in the | 


ground and producing new bulbs, or from seed. 
Onion- growing on a commercial scale, for the 
production of mature bulbs, is exclusively from 
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Chapped Hands 
and laces 





Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment 


Hands and faces which redden, 
roughen, chap, crack and burn 
with winter’s cold, sharp winds, 
made soft and white in a single 
night by these pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients. No others 
cost so little or do so much. 

world. Liberal sample of cach mailed tres, with 
32-p. book. Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 133, Boston. 


3@”Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 
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is for 3-in-One—the perfect bicycle oil. It oils the 
bearings exactly right and makes them run about 
100 times easier. 3-in-One won’t collect dirt, gum 
and hurt your wheels like inferior greasy oils. 
3-in-One cleans and polishes all metal parts, and 
absolutely prevents rust. 


Always use 3-in-One on every part of your gun, 
just like any sportsman. Every gunner will tell 
you it’s the only oil on earth. Try 3-in-One also on 
your ice and roller skates, fishing reel, golf clubs, 
scroll saw, camera, printing press, magic lantern 
and every tool in your tool chest. A few drops of 
3-in-One will preserve and keep pliable your 
catcher’s gloves; also prevent rust on your mask. 


’ ‘Write this very day for a gener- 
ous free sample and the helpful 
3-in-One Dictionary. Both free 


to live boys. Get yours now / 

3-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and general 

stores, in 3-size bottles: 1 oz. 10c; 3 oz, 25c; 8 oz. 
(% pint) 50c. Also Handy Oil Can, 3% 

ozs. 25c. 


3-in-One Oil Co. Gages 


42AIB. B’dway, New York City 








DRESSING 


FINE SHOES 








If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us | | 
the price in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. } 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 

The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Shoe Polishes in the World ———————————"—~ 


We will send instructions for 
Geows, BASEBALL Curves 
and booklet ‘‘How to play any 
position in the game,’’ free. 

Meriden Mfg.Co.,Lincoin,Nebraska 
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seed. They are drilled in rows twelve to 
eighteen inches apart, with the seed an inch 
apart. One ounce of seed to 100 feet of row is) 


acre if the rows are twelve inches apart, or eight- 
een pounds if the rows are eighteen inches apart. 


lumps, and above all things from weed seed. 
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required; twenty-seven pounds of seed to the 


It is important in onion-culture to reduce the 
soil to a fine texture, and free it from stones or 


The seedling onions are very tender when they 
first come through the ground, and the most care- 
ful hand-work is necessary to keep the weeds 
from injuring them and to keep the surface of the | 
ground broken round them. The best implement | 
for the work is the wheel hoe equipped with small 
cultivators that run on each side of the row. } 

When the onions are four or five inches high, | 
thin them out, so that the plants will be three to | 
four inches apart in the row. The onions have to | 
be pulled out by hand; thus the thinning process 
is tedious work, but it can be done by children 
almost as rapidly and well as by men. 

After thinning, the onions are kept free from 
weeds, and cultivated about once a week until 
they have finished growing; then they are left to 
mature, before harvesting. When the tops die 
down, the onions are ready to harvest. They are 
pulled by hand; five rows are thrown together 
and are allowed to dry in the sun. The tops are 
eut off with shears, close to the bulb, or twisted 
off by hand. You must store the bulbs in open 
bushel crates or boxes that allow the air to circu- 
late through them; do not let them be touched by 
frost. The sooner they are put on the market the 
better, for there is always some loss in storage. 

Onion-culture requires a large amount of back- 
breaking hand-labor. Onions must be weeded 
by hand, thinned by hand and harvested by hand, 
but they give a large financial income in return. 
The price varies more from year to year than that 
of almost any other agricultural crop, because 
onions cannot be carried from one year to another 
in storage, and they can be used for no other 
purpose than human food. At the average price, 
there are good financial returns to the successful 
grower. 
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PLEASURE WITH PAPER BAGS. 


BUSY mother has discovered in paper bags 
many possibilities for amusement and exer- 
cise for her children. They have proved a 

boon on many a stormy day. 

A small bag inflated and tightly tied makes an 
excellent air-ball to be batted upward with the 
palm of the hand. When two or three boys and 
girls try to bat it before it falls to the floor, there 
is plenty of excitement. The bag will stand a 
good deal of batting. 

A larger bag filled with wool or pieces of soft 
woolen cloth, and tied tight, serves well for an 
indoor football and will do no injury. 

A paper bag the size of the ordinary punching- 
bag can be stuffed, tied and hung in the doorway 
just low enough for a youngster to punch. 


Write to-day and get a box of best fish 
BOY bait ever discovered to help introduce it. 
J. F. Gregory, K-111, St. Louis, Mo. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Relieve Throat Troubles and Coughs. No opiates. 
Sample free. JoHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 








108 all diff., Transvaal .Servia, Brazil, Peru,Cape G H,Mex. 

NS Natal, Java, etc.,and Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 
SS diftU.5..25e.1000hingesBe. Acts. wtd.50%. ListFree.! buy 
S stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave.8t.Louis,Mo. 


Rape, Fireless Get My 1913 
Cooker SPECIAL 
_Saves Price Offer | 


4 fi 
bill, % fuel, half your work, 
"}\ and food tastes better. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Complete outfit aluminum 
utensils free. Coversand 

cooking compartments lined 
with pure aluminum. Dust- 
proof, odorless. Write for 
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ima TOWN rict 
. |W@ ride and exhibit » sample 1913 
“ r Model **Ranger’* bicycle 
\ 
, \ f\ every where are mak 
i \ ul 
‘O M 
\ until you receive approve | 
{ | Mot your bicycle. We ship 
i V/ \ a any where in the U.S. without 
a\ VAT = aed Peake ee 
y , ow 
aL 4 fo DAYS FREE TRIAL. 


4 P | | ly 8, during which time you may 
Ny AY i NM ride the bicycle and put it to 


1) i \WARA \ any test you wish. If you are 
r/ \ ) t perfectly satisfied or 
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be out one cent. Wefarnich the 

[fy LOW FACTORY PRICES Totornia cue 

Mant it is possible to make at one small 

facto’ 


pro ve ry . You save 
$10 to 625 middiemen’s profits by buying direct 
of us and ve the manufacturer’s guarantee behind 
your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of 
tires anyone at any ce until you receive our 
catalogues and jearn our of factory prices and 


TOU WILL BE ASTONISHED we, 700 res 
when you receive our 
ONISHED beautiful catalogueand 
study our superb models at the wonderful low prices we 
can make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles at 
lower prices than any other factory. We are satisfied 
with 81 profit above factory cost. Bicycle Dealers, you 
can sell our bicycles your own name plate at 

double our = Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES—A limited number taken 
in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at 
once, at to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list sent free. 
TIRES, A -BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, 


ps, cy parts, 
repairs and parts for all bicycles at half usual a 
DO NOT WAIT—but write today for ourLarge Catalo, 
beautifully illustrated an: taini @ great fund of 
interesting matter and useful information. It only 
costs a postal to geteverything. Address 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SEES 131 BOSS 


100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 
0, oO. 


STAM PS QUAKER STAMP CO., Toled 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struac- 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
E. itor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein 81 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
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Peete et boat = > L fs an exhilarati me 

owners’ pride. Strong. cinating, healthful 

simple--absolutely port. The exper’ 

mdable. Parts d boatman. alwaye 

ily accessible. icks the VIM. Read 

Built toast a life my J why a 

— ion a“ Send today, 
1403 WATER ST., 

VIM MOTOR Co. SANDUSKY. OHIO 











$92.50—Our Price 


for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards “ Steelcote"’ Garage 
(1913 Model), direct-from-factory, for $92.50. But to 
protect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we set a 
time limit upon the offer. We guarantee this record price 
for 30 days only. Just now we can save you $35 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. 


| Gives absolute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, 


re, » car etc. Saves $20 to 
$30 monthly in garage rent. Saves time, work, worry and 
trouble. Coma ready to set up. All parts cut and fitted. 
Simple, complete directions furnished. Absolutely rust- 

roof. Joints and seams percnenony tight. Practically 

destructible. Locks menssy. Ample room for largest 
car and all equipment. Made by one of the largest makers 
of portable fireproof buildings. Prompt, safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent today brings new 
56-page illustrated Garage Book by return mail. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
644-694 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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TRADE, 


The most elaborately and artistically designed 
card game ever published. Each card beauti- 
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Paper bags of any and all sizes will give pleasure 
when the children want to play store, either in the 
house, on the piazza or lawn. Smoothed -out 


paper bags can be used for kites and will amuse | 


the little tots. The bags should be tied to the 
window -sill outside, and left to flutter against 
the panes. 


- BAKED VEAL IN CRU MBS.—Dip a fresh veal 
cutlet in beaten egg, then in fine cracker-crumbs, 
and lay itin a baking-pan. Cut thin slices of bacon 
or salt ( lo ) pork, and lay them over the cutlet, 
so that it is fairly well covered. Bake in a hot oven 
for about half an hour. A thick slice of cutlet 
gives the most satisfactory results. Serve with 
mashed or creamed potatoes. 


CHAFING-DISH SARDINES.—For each two 
persons put three-quarters of a cupful of tomato 
catsup in the chafing-dish, adding four table- 
spoonfuls of olive-oil, one tablespoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce and a dash of salt and paprika. 
When this mixture is bubbling hot, put in as many 
sardines as desired. Let them remain until they 
are very hot. Serve them on hot toast. 


CROQUETTES OF BEANS.—Cook one-half 
cupful of white beans until well done. Mash them 
merous. and add two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter. Brown in a little butter one small onion 
very finely hashed, and one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley. Add these to the beans with 
enough bread-crumbs to make a = easily 
formed into small balls. Fry in deep fat. 


UPSIDE-DOWN PIE.—Peel and quarter six 
large —_—, and cook them in a pudding-dish on 
top of the stove. Make a batter of one-quarter 
of a cupful of butter, three-quarters of a cupful 
of milk, one cupful of flour, one teaspoonful of 
baking- der, one tablespoonful of sugar, and 
the yolks of two eggs. Save the whites for the 
a, Pour the batter over the apples, and 
bake; then turn the pie out on a plate, cover with 
frosting on the apple side, and brown in the oven. 
Serve with cream. 


JUMBLES.—Use twelve tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter; three-quarters of a -— of sugar; two 
cupfuls of flour; the yolks of three cers beaten 
with one teaspoonful of water. Beat the butter 
to a cream, and then add the sugar and eggs. 
Sift in the flour, and add a few drops of almond 
extract. Roll the paste between the hands into 
little balls the size of a hickory-nut, and drop them 
on a buttered tin. Press on each a slice of citron 
or of candied orange-peel. Bake in a moderate 
oven ten or fifteen minutes. 


HALIBUT SALAD.—As the basis for it, take 
from one-half pound to a pound and a half of 
halibut, depen ig upon the number of persons to 
be served. The dressing as given below will be 
sufficient for the larger quater. Boil the amount 
of halibut des’ and when it is cool, flake it, and 
mix with it the H e of half a lemon, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a pinch of Cayenne pepper. 


TE ECEIPTS 


| Cover it and let it stand one hour. Make a dress- 
ful of 


jpoon ustard, one teaspoonful 
of salt, two teaspoonfuls of flour, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of melted 
butter, a pinch of Cayenne, the yolk of one egg, 
and one-third of a cupful of vinegar. Cook slowly 
until it thickens to the consistency of cream. 
Remove it from the fire and add one-third of a 
tablespoonful of gelatin dissolved in one and 
one-half tablespoonfuls of water. When it is cold 
add one-half cupful of eream, whipped, and fold in 
the fish. Put it into a mold, and chill. You can 
eut the molded dish into slices, and serve it with 
either mayonnaise or French dressing. 
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Sold and endorsed by all Drugsi 
29 and 50 ears yo 


FREE OFFER—To any one who has not used Mentho- 
latum we will send a sample on request, or for ten cents 
in coin a large physician’s size 1 


The Mentholatum Co., 138 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








| fully illustrated in colors. A new game by 
| the author of Flinch and said to be better. 
Great for two players, 
Still better for more. 
| Embodies a combination of luck and skill 
which delights children and fascinates ex- 
perts. You'll like Roodles —it’s irresistible. 
Of your Dealer, or 50 cents a 
Postpaid from us Pack 


Write today for sample cards and Rules FREE. 
| Flinch Card Co., 126 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
** Where Good Games Originate.’’ 


PLLASS PINS crocs 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 
FACTORY TO YOU 


Any style or material. Made to order. Special 
NoN4@A25 offer: Either of the styles here illustrated, 





enameled in one or two colors, and showing any 
than shown in illustration. Order by number. 


SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ. Sample 10c. 
STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ. Sample 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make highest 
grade gold and silver Pins, Badges,Seals, Rings, 
‘obs, etc., at moderate prices. Send for FREE 
catalogue of new designs. Special designs and estimates free. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 Bastian Bidg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


| 
letters or numerals, but not more Newt 
| 








Bil, ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS | 


Saddies..$8.00 up| New Uniforms... ..§1.50 up 
Bridles..ecseses+ 90 **|Army Revolvers... 1.65 * 
‘Team Harness....21.85 “| “ Rptg. Rifles. 1.48 ** 
™ Leggins, Pair.... .15| “ Swords... 85% 
MD TOUS ...ececeeee 2.20%] “ TShot Carbines 9.95 * 
Colts Cal. 45, Revolvers....8 7.50ap. Cartridges le each 
Sp’ field Mauser Sp’t’g Rifle 11.85. Cartridges e each 
Army Breech Loading Rifle .98¢. Cartridges Ze each 

MARCH 1913 CATALOGUE, 400 large pages, over 5000 illus 
sores Gov't. Auction Bargains described in cyclo- 
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item of economy, for making these things 
yourself does cut down the high cost of 
living a lot— much more than you can realize 
till you try it. Look into it. 


Send for our Catalogue K—styles, prices, terms, etc. 


dependent, to 
know how to 
make one’s own 
clothes, to do the 
sewing for one’s house 
and household, is, in it- 
self, worth the price of a 


NEW HOME 
Sewing Machine 


But aside from the independence 


and the satisfaction of having things 
as you want them, there’s the still larger 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is an illustrated | 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage | 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money -Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money b 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

r is sent. Your name cannot he found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








COLIC. 


OLIC is the spasmodic pain that some- 
times occurs in one of the abdominal 
organs; it is the ailment that in child- 
hood we call the “ stomach-ache.” 
It is usually the result of eating 
something that is somewhat indi- 
gestible, such as shell-fish, pork or 
cheese, but it sometimes comes from 

eating too much food that in moderate quantity is 
perfectly wholesome. Colic from the latter cause 
is common in very small babies, who testify to 
their discomfort by screaming incessantly and at 
the same time violently drawing up their legs. 

The chief symptom of simple colic caused by an 
error in diet is pain. The pain may be felt in one 
place, or it may move about from one part of the 
abdomen to another. Pressure generally relieves 
it a little, but sometimes there is so much tender- 
ness that the lightest touch cannot be borne. 

Intestinal colic is not always due to imprudent 
eating. Various serious disorders, such as gall- 
stones, appendicitis and peritonitis, may give rise | 
to the same symptoms. Lead-colic causes severe 
abdominal pain, but in this case the condition.of 
the patient’s gums makes the diagnosis easy. 
When the pain is due to some serious internal 
condition, the physician can quickly recognize 
the fact by the prostration of the patient, and by 
other symptoms that he has learned to associate 
with acute abdominal disease. 

The treatment of ordinary colic is directed to 
relieving the pain and removing the undigested 
food. When the pain is very severe, it may be 
necessary to give an anodyne, prescribed of course 
by a physician; but milder attacks usually yield 
to the application of heat. 4 

Very small children and babies need the same 
treatment as older people—apply warmth locally, 
and give medicine that will relieve the system of 
the offending substance at once. After the child 
has recovered, it is a good plan to arrange his diet 
very carefully, in order that he may not become 
subject to such attacks. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN SIMPLICITY. 


HE morning mail brought a three-line 
note from Kate Marston. “I am 
having the most glorious vacation. 
Come and take supper with me. 
Prepare to be shocked.” 

A note like that is hard to resist. 
Margaret Sanford read it over twice, 
and sighed at the thought of leaving 

her comfortable suburban home for an evening in 

Kate’s crowded little apartment, but she knew all 

the time that nothing could possibly prevent her 

from going. At just six o’clock she was ringing 

Kate’s bell. 

Kate came to the door with flying steps. Mar- 
garet stared at the saucy, sparkling face. 

‘Why, Kate!” she cried. “I thought you were 
tired out.” 

“IT was,” Kate replied, “but I’m made over. 
I’ve been taking the rest-cure three whole days. 
It’s the finest thing I ever did in my life. Look at 
that!” She had escorted her guest to the recep- 
tion-room, and now flung out a triumphant arm. 

Margaret fairly gasped. “Are you moving?” 
she cried. 

“No, ma’am! I’m staying. I’m staying to the 
very last minute—which will be the morning of 
the day when Vesta and Lucia return. Doesn’t it 
rest your soul ?” 

Margaret looked about. The room was stripped 
of rugs, curtains, ornaments, and half its furniture. 
There was only the piano, a table with three books 
and a bowl of roses, two chairs and one picture— 
a beautiful marine view. Margaret sank into one 
of the chairs. 

“Tell me!” she commanded. 

Kate perched upon the other chair, and drew a | 
long breath of satisfaction. “I was tired out. | 
The doctor called it nervous exhaustion, and | 
ordered three months’ vacation. He might as 
well have told me to take a trip to the moon. I 
realized that I’d got to save myself somehow, or 
gounder. And then, one evening, when it seemed 
to me that all the things in the room were closing 
in upon me and suffocating me, I understood. So 
I got Vesta and Lucia off for six weeks, and then 
I went through the place like a cyclone—put all 
their beloved fixings in their rooms, and locked 
and sealed them! 

“Look here!” and she opened a door. “Bed, | 
dressing-table and one chair—isn’t that the simple 
life? And I took every bit of china from the plate- 
rail, and moved the cabinet out of the dining-room, 
and locked up all the silver except the bit I use 
every day. There’s nothing ‘decorative’ left in the 
flat except the candlesticks. I’m half-ashamed 
of those, only I really do use ’em, you know.” 


























| But the best is, ‘If you haven’t got what you want, 


| that exactly describes him, no matter how long 


“And your ‘North Shore’?” Margaret asked, 
as she glanced at the marine. 

Kate’s eyes lighted. “It’s mine again! I 
thought I had grown to hate pictures; now I real- 
ize that they—like me—need breathing space!” 

“I wonder if there’s a moral in all this?’ Mar- 
garet mused. 

Kate looked up quickly. “Oh, yes, a hundred! 


go and get it.’ It’s the greatest adventure in life.” 
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ADMITTED TO THE BROTHERHOOD. 


N view of the early traditions of the office, any 

one would naturally expect that if any dumb 
animal were to be honored by a reception at the 
Mansion House, the official residence of the Lord 
Mayor of London, that animal would beacat. But 
although Dick Whittington and his cat are not for- 
gotten there, it was not for pussy’s sake that a 
recent successor of Sir Richard Whittington, Sir 
Thomas Crosby, gave his countenance and consent 
to an affair, arranged and conducted by Miss 
Crosby, the Lady Mayoress, and respectfully 
reported by the London papers. The star of the 
occasion was a dog. 


Trilby, a beautiful, smooth-haired black re- 
triever, isa pet in the family of Mr. Percy Llling- 
worth, a member of Parliament whose home, Lake 
House, is in the country. In July, 1911, there was 
a fire there—a bad fire that had made dangerous 
headway before it was discovered. It almost cut 
off the upper stories, where the thirteen members 
of the family were asleep. 

Then Trilby realized the peril, and ran to her 
master’s room. He was heavily aeeer. but she 
whined, barked, and tugged persistently until he 
was roused; if she had not done so, no one would 
have got out alive; it was a near thing as it was. 
By the time all the human inmates were rescued, 
Panes | was too much overcome with smoke to save 
herself; but Mr. Illingworth, at the risk of his life, 
dashed back and saved her. 

So, in the gay of many guests, Trilby was 
decorated with the dog-collar of merit, bestowed 
only for es sagacity and >. The Lad 
Mayoress herself fastened it about the dog’s slee 
neck; and the two little Illingworth boys, Guy 
and Henry, then led their playmate proudly from 
room to room, to receive pats and praises, and to 
offer a friendly paw on demand. . 

Trilby displayed perfect composure and admi- 
rable manners, and was pay pleased when her 
new collar was examined and exclaimed over. It 
bears the inscription: ‘Brotherhood of Hero Dogs. 
I save lives.” 


Cay 
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TITLES IN GERMANY. 


HEY take titles seriously inGermany. Almost 
any one may have one, but it must be the one 


and cumbrous. Indeed, the longer the better, 
the Germans seem to think. The New York Sun 
quotes an address that it declares is probably 
written thousands of times a week in Germany, 
for it is a courtesy due to a sort of official whose 
rank is far below that of a minister of state: 


‘Highly reverenced Mr. Real Privy Councilor, 

highly to be reverenced Mr. President.” 

he title councilor has four degrees, thus: Pos- | 
itive, councilor; comparative, higher councilor; | 
superlative, privy councilor, and extra superlative, | 
real privy councilor. Then to complicate matters, 
there are a hundred or more councilors, such as 
councilors of legation, councilors of state, san- 
itary councilors, forest councilors and town police 
councilors. 

Titles of another class have todo with the 
wearer’s occupation. Thus a Munich newspaper 
records the death of Frau So-and-so, wife of The 
“Royal Court Theater Colorgrinders’ Assistant.” 
Bavarian newspapers used to print notices, in- 
serted ~ the persons themselves, of the betrothal 
of So-and-so, “Royal Supernumerary Hay-Binder’s 
daughter,” or of So-and-so, ““Head Bill-Poster’s 
daughter.” 

Much can be said in favor of the rigid German 
system of titles. For instance, in Germany, when 
a man takes the prefix “doctor” he has a right to 
do so. The title cannot be bought, begged or 
assumed. You may be sure that a “doctor” has 
won his title in a university of standing and 
renown. 

So, too, ee are such by right; they are 
quasi-officials of the state or the city. The title 
eannot be assumed offhand by bootblacks or 
chiropodists. 

& ta) 


DISCOURAGING A FASHION. 


OMAN’S influence is still dominant in all 

well-regulated families. Not long ago a 
number of young Englishmen decided that the | 
day of the clean-shaven man is over. They accord- 
ingly determined “to set an old fashion on new 
faces”—that is, to grow side-whiskers like those 
still worn by English men servants. 


One husband went home to his wife, who had 
just returned from a visit to the country, quite 
unaware that she had heard of the new Yondon 
fashion, and had planned a counter-attack. He 
carefully — his pose for the entrance of 
his wife, and alternately stroked his whiskers or 
smoothed his stock as he stood before the fire. His 
wife entered. She looked calmly at her husband. 

“James,’’ she said, “‘your master has not arrived, 
I see. He is probably dining at the club. You 
may serve dinner at once.” : 

1e husband had a sense of humor. He walked 
from the house without a word, called his whisk- 
ered allies together, and told them the story. The 
next day West End barbers were kept busy. 
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PROOF POSITIVE. 


NE of the wittiest men of a past generation of 

Englishmen was Bishop Samuel Wilberforce. 
Toward the end of a meeting at which he spoke, 
says Mr. Walter Jerrold in his “Book of Famous 
Wits,” the audience began to disperse. 

A gentleman whose name was on the program 
of speakers said to the bishop, ‘‘I need not speak ; 
I hardly think they expect me.” 

“To be sure they do,” said Wilberforce. “Don’t 
you see they are all going?” 


& & 


AN ANNOYING SPEED LIMIT. 


A old man nearly eighty years old walked ten 
miles from his home to an adjoining town. 
When he reached his destination, he was greeted 
with some astonishment by an acquaintance. 

“You walked all the way!” the latter exclaimed. 
a 4 did you get along?” 

“Oh, first rate!” the old man replied, genially. 
“That is, I did till I came to that sign out there, | 
‘Slow down to fifteen miles an hour.’ That kept | 





me back some.” 











74c Yarn, Madam 


Means Children’s Stockings 
Guaranteed to Wear for Six Months 


If holesshowin ‘‘Hole- 
proof’’ withinsix months 
you get new Stockings 
free. 


But ours is Egyptian 
and Sea Island cotton — 
three-ply, soft and fine. 
These stockings are 
comfortable as well as 










That means every 


stitch is guaranteed, not mreng- 

just the heels and toes. 

If even a thread runs, we 1,000,000 Men, 
replace the stockings, Women and 


no matter how roughly 
the children play in 
them. 


Children 


Amillionmen,women, 
children and infants are 
now wearing these won- 
derful hose. Your family 
ought to; for these are 
the finest hose in exist- 
ence. They will save 
your darning. They will 
save money, too, for six 

pairs are guaranteed to 
last six months. Many 
pairslast much longer. 


At Common Prices 


And we give these ad- 
vantages at the prices 
you pay for common 
stockings. Think what 
that means ! 


We pay an average of 
74c a pound forthe yarns 
in ‘‘Holeproof.’’ Com- 
mon yarn sells for 32c. 


Treleretffesierg 


So ° wn The genuine “ Holeproof ” with the signature, 
Sold = Your Town CutGeicke are sold in your town. We'll 


tell you the dealers’ names on request or ship direct where there's no dealer 
near, charges prepaid, on receipt of remittance. Six pairs of men’s cotton 
“‘ Holeproof ”’ cost $1.50 to $3 a box; women's and children’s cost $2 to $3a 
box of six pairs; infants’ cost $1 a box of four pairs. All above boxes guar- 
anteed six months. Silk ““Holeproof’’ for men cost $2 a box of three pairs ; 
women’s silk stockings, $3 a box of three pairs. Three pairs of sik are guar- 
anteed ‘hree months. Our new Mercerized sox at $1.50 for six pairs are 
the latest ‘ Holeproof’’ addition., They have the lustre of silk and 22 per 
cent added strength, due to our exolusive process. Write for free book, 
“How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rez. U. 8. 
Pat. Office, 1906 








“Wear Holepract Fase and Find lhe Mend” 








PENNSYLVANIA 
Red Oj Tcead 


VACUUM CUP'TIRES 
FOR BICYCLES 































Boys—you can now get these 
wonderful tires in Clincher- 
type as well as Single tube! 








When you once equip your wheel with Red 
Tread Vacuum Cup Tires, your riding troubles 
are over. 

You can ride right over oiled roads and pave- 
ments without worry—these tires are oilproof. 
You needn’t be afraid of riding in the wet, be- 
cause the Vacuum Cups grip the pavement or 
road so you can’t skid. 

Last far longer than any others you ever heard 
of. They’re almost impossible to puncture. 
They look great on your wheel, too. 


Sold under our exceptional guarantee covering 
a season’s service under the liberal conditions 
printed on tag attached to each tire. 


Ask the nearest tire dealer for Vacuum Cup Tires. 
If he hasn't them just write us direct. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 
Branches: 
Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Ave. Minneapolis, 34 8. 8th St. 
Cleveland, 1837 Euclid Ave. Kansas City, Mo., 514E.15th St. 
Detroit, 254 J m Ave. Omaha, 215 8. 20th St. 
Chicago, 1004 Michigan Ave. Seattle, Armour Building 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
New York City, 1700 Broadwa: 

Boston, 149 Berkeley St. Dallas, 411 %. Ervay St. 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, 512-514 Mission St. 

Los Angeles, 930 8. Main St. 


An Independent Company with an independent selling policy. 
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of New England Antiquities was formed 

had any concerted action been taken to 
save the most important of old New England 
houses. This society, in the short time since 
its organization, has bought and restored three 
excellent specimens of colonial architecture, 
and has stimulated and aided local organiza- 
tions to take hold of other projects. The 
objects of the society, as stated in its bulletin, 
are ‘‘to preserve the finest of New England’s 
old buildings, and to create, in connection with 
its office, a New England Museum for the care 
of smaller antiquities. ’’ 

The first purchase by the society was the 
Ilsley house in Newbury, Massachusetts. 
As near as can be learned from the records, 
this old place was built before 1670 by Stephen 
Swett, but it was bought in 1797 by Isaiah 
Ilsley, and remained in the line of direct 
descent until secured by the society in 1911 
from Ilsley’s great-granddaughter. 
the long years of its existence it has had many 
tenants, and many industries have been carried 
on under its roof. At one time it was used 
as a tavern; when it was sold to Nicholas 
Titcomb in 1780, the sale included ‘‘the mills 
and tools for carrying on the chocolate, tallow 
chandlery, and tobacconist business.’’ It is 
said, too, that the first newspaper published 
in Essex County was printed in this building. 

The right-hand, or north, portion of the 
house is somewhat newer than the rest. In 
the older part is the immense chimney that 
gives room for a fireplace of enormous size— 
nearly five feet high and ten feet long. You 


No until the Society for the Preservation 


can comfortably stand within it and look up | 





FIREPLACE IN THE ILSLEY HOUSE. 


to the sky above. The beams and timbers of 
the building are large and solid. Where they 
are not cased in, they are handsomely finished 
with chamfer and finial of unusual design. 
The slightly jutting second story at the south 
end is typical of the period, and there are in- 
dications that it once extended round the front 
and the north end. . 

The second purchase by the society was 
the Samuel Fowler house in Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts. This was built in 1809, and is one 


of the best examples of the simple but har- | 
monious designs of the early nineteenth cen- | 


tury. 

Samuel Fowler was connected both by descent 
and marriage with families that had fought 
for the independence of the colonies, and was 


a man of high standing in the community. | 


That his business interests were large and 
varied can be seen from the list of properties 
on which he carried insurance in 1821: ‘‘Cur- 
rier shop, bark mill and house, large building 
for sawing marble, grist mill, pulverizing mill, 
situated in Danvers and Beverly,’ and later, 
‘two carding machines for wool.’’ More- 
over, he was the first to start a tanning industry 
in this part of the town. 

The house that Samuel Fowler built reflects 
throughout his simple but excellent taste. 
Much of the woodwork is hand-carved; the 
design on the parlor mantel is particularly 
good. At least one of the original papers still 
remains on the walls, that in the front hall, 
and it is one of the most beautiful papers with 
repeating design that has come down to us. It 
represents the Goddess of Plenty; the figure 


THE ILSLEY HOUSE AT NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


During , 





with its surrounding framework of color is ten 
inches high. The parlor has been re-covered 
with a charming representation of the Roman 
chase—a rare and expensive paper particularly 
fitting to this large room. The big winter 
kitchen has a fireplace seven feet long, and a 
capacious brick oven. 

Through popular subscription the oldest 
house in Cambridge, the Cooper-Austin house, 
has recently become the property of the society. 
In 1653 it was forbidden that any one should 
cut down trees on the *‘Cow Common’’ with- 
out permission from the town authorities; but 
the privilege was granted to John Cooper, and 
probably this house, built about 1657, was 
made from lumber cut on land near by. At 
that time there was no road by the house, but 
the common stretched before it with nothing 
to break the view to the ‘‘village.’’ After a 
while Love Lane connected the place with 
the main road to Menotomy (Arlington), and 
many years later this became Linnzan Street. 
The farm once contained twenty acres. 

Like most houses of the period, the Cooper- 
Austin house was built to face due south. 
The east portion is older than the other side, 
and here may be seen many of the best features 
of the early houses. The summer beams are 
well cut; the fireplaces, now restored to their 
original appearance, are large and well-built. 
In the east chamber the boards of the partition 
have been uncovered, and like the uncased 
beams, show excellent workmanship. An old 
four-poster now gives the room the quaint 
but homelike appearance that such rooms wore 
in the seventeenth century. 


ants of John Cooper occu- 
pied the house; then it fell 


Cooper, 3d, and through her 
to children by a second hus- 
band; but for 255 years the 
house was owned by one 
family. 

A pretty romance in the 
history of the old house con- 
cerns Lydia Hill, who was 
born there. When the baby 
Lydia was baptized in the 


lege Yard,’’ one of those 
present was Jeremiah Fogg 


that time a student in col- 
lege. The story goes that 


marry the little Lydia as 


For a full hundred years the direct descend- | ? 


to the widow of Walter | 


‘*Meeting House in the Col- | 


| 


of Kensington, New Hamp- | 
shire, a member of the class | 
of 1768 at Harvard, and at | 


he then declared he would | 


|soon as she was old enough. After gradua- | 


tion Fogg taught for a while, and then studied 
law. When the Revolutionary War broke out, 
he became attached to the staff of Colonel 
| Poor. As Major Fogg he was stationed in 
| Cambridge. He renewed his acquaintance 
with Lydia Hill, and soon married her. The 
| red lilac-bushes planted before the west parlor 
| windows by Lydia in 1775, when she was only 
|ten years old, still survive, and bloom in 
| memory of her. 
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TRUE ENTERPRISE. 
HE proprietors of a newspaper in Siam, 
says the Belfast Weekly News, have 
distributed the following notice: 

‘*The news of English we tell the latest. 
Writ in perfectly style and most earliest. Do 
a murder git commit, we hear of and tell it. 

Do a mighty chief die, we publish it, and in 
| borders of sombre. Staff has each one been 
college, and write like the Kippling and the 
Dickens. We circle every town and extortionate 
| not for advertisements. Buy it. Buy it.’’ 


& & 


DIVES VINDICATED. 
O one can fail to love the little girl Mr. 
N A. J. Swinburne tells about in ‘‘Memo- 
ries of a School Inspector. ’’ 

When the teacher asked, ‘‘Was it not wrong 
of Dives to give the crumbs to Lazarus?’’ and 
when all the rest of the class moaned, ‘‘ Ye-es, ’’ 
she demurred: 

‘*Perhaps, ma’am, Lazarus kept chickens. ’’ 
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A SOCIETY FOR PRESERVING OLD HOUSES | 


With Solid 
Gold Clasp 


Beautiful 
ajah Pearls 





THIS ORIENTAL 
RAJAH PEARL NECKLACE 








How To Get It 


This beautiful Rajah Pearl 
Necklace, with solid gold 
clasp, given only to Compan- 
ion subscribers for one new 
solicited yearly subscription 
for The: Youth’s Companion 
sent us after March 6th. 
See Premium Conditions, 
page 590, in The Compan- 
ion of October 24th. The 
Necklace is not offered for 
sale, It can only be obtained 
as explained above. 























which is noted for the exceptional richness and beauty of 
its luster and color, is offered to our subscribers in return 
for a slight service rendered in introducing The Youth's 


Companion into new homes. 


DESCRIPTION. The Necklace 
is 15 inches in length, and can be fur- 
nished in either a uniform or a graduated 
bead, whichever may be desired. ‘The 
quality of all these beads is exception 
ally fine. In some of the higher-priced 
stores, the Necklace is sold for more 
than $5.00. We call special attention 
to the clasp, which is of solid gold ; also 
to the fact that the pearls are indestruc- 
tible. A fine Pearl Necklace, such as 
this, will make a chaste and dainty 
article of jewelry that will harmonize 
with any gown and is always in vogue. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





For MEN, WOMEN, 
BOYS and GIRLS 


The increasing demand for an Electric 
Flash-Light has led to the production 
of this latest invention, the 


Automatic Revolver 





FLASH-LIGHT 


What is it ? 


This ingenious, useful, and at all times startling Flash-Light 


weighs but 4 ounces, is made of metal, and in shape and appearance re- 


sembles an Automatic Revolver. 


The “magazine” or handle has space for 


the battery, and the muzzle contains a brilliant tungsten lamp. ‘The pulling 


of the trigger makes the necessary contact for lighting. 


A sliding device 


locks the trigger, and causes the light to show continuously until released. 
By reason of its compact size, only four inches long, the Flash-Light may be 


easily carried in the pocket or in a bag, ready for instant use. 


It so closely 


resembles a Revolver that a persistent tramp would instantly lose his cour- 
age. The Flash-Light is equally suitable for men, women, boys and girls. 














THE SPECIAL OFFER 


For 60 days, beginning March 6th, this Automatic Revolver Flash-Light 
will be given to any Companion subscriber who sends us one new 
solicited subscription for The Youth’s Companion. Sold for $1.50. We 
will also pay all parcel post charges to any post-office or rural delivery in 
the United States. Our Premium Conditions, given in The Companion 
of October 24th, page 590, should be strictly observed. “ 














; PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Vanilla Extracts and the i 
====| Pure Food Lawg ¢ 1 


The Pure Food Law protects you against actual adulteration, 
but it cannot prevent the sale of extracts made of inferior beans. 
Your own common sense is your best protection. To secure a 
flavoring extract of full strength and highest quality you would 
naturally choose the product of a house of the best standing. 


Stickney & Poor’s 
Flavoring Extracts 


conform to the same strict standards that govern the manufac- 
ture of their mustard and spices. For nearly a century this 
house has spared no effort to build up a name for reliability. 
You may be sure it will never sell a bottle of flavoring extract 
that will not reflect credit upon the name it bears. 

Nearly all grocers sell Stickney & Poor's Flavoring Extracts 
in 10c. and 25c. sizes. Write for our book of receipts. You'll 
be delighted with it. 

If you just say “Stickney & Poor's” when ordering, 
your grocer will give itto you. But—besure toSAY it. 


STICKNEY & POOR SPICE CO., 184 State Street, Boston. 
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THE NATIONAL MUSTARD POT 
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A Beautiful Stove 


is now possible in every kitchen every 
day, because the dirt, the mess, the 
chore of it all is removed by 


Satin Gloss 
Liquid Stove Polish 


If you have never tried it, you cannot 
imagine what a relief and pleasure it 
affords. Always ready for instant use. 
Shake and apply and polish with either 
cloth or brush. Try it and learn the 
secret of the beautiful stove. 


Price 15 Cents 


Ask your dealer for Satin Gloss, the 
improved stove polish. 


MADE BY 
Satin Gloss Polish Co., 
Portland, 
Maine. 
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it’s if You 
Sanitary and Doubt it Ask 
That’s Important. Your Physician. 


No one who understands the importance of guarding one’s health in every 
possible way can fail to appreciate the importance of sanitary toilet paper, 
nor can they afford to do without it. You may ask, ‘‘ How shall I know what 
papers are not sanitary, that I may avoid them?’’ It would take too much ex- 
pensive space to tell you here, but we can tell you of one that is sanitary—that’s 


Handifold Toilet Paper 


A fine, soft tissue made from absolutely fresh, new, clean paper stock. 

Compare this style of package with rolls or packages of loose sheets. In 
taking toilet paper from a roll you’ll reel off yards of it before you know it, 
and as it isn’t convenient to put it back it’s wasted. When you try to pick 
off what you want from a package of loose sheets, you get none at all or 
twice too much. The Handifold package automatically delivers one 
double sheet at a time—no more, no less—no waste. 

Screw one of these handsome nickeled hooks into the wall, 
and it’s there permanently ; the next package of Handifold 
slips right on to the same hook. “Handifold” is 

yy handy to buy, handy 

NICKEL HANGER F to sell. Requires no 

wrapping up, comes 

Next time you need toilet paper say “Handifold,’ 3 packages in a 
and the dealer will know what you want. carton. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., Selling Agents, 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Delivered Free by Parcel Post ; 


To Any Post-Office in the New England States. 


WE have selected this brand of Aluminum because of its superior durability 
and finish. The Set consists of 1 Double Boiler and Cover, 2-quart size ; 
1 Berlin Saucepan, with Cover, 3-quart size ; 1 Lipped Saucepan, with Cover, 
1-quart size ; 1 Shallow Stew-Pan, 3-pint size ; 2 Deep Pie Plates, each 10 inches 
in diameter. Made from thick sheet aluminum, 99 per cent. pure, without 
joints, seams or soldered parts. Cannot rust or form poisonous compounds 
with fruit acids or foods, and not liable to scorch foods. The following 
from Good Housekeeping Magazine will interest the progressive housewife : 





“In the line of kitchen utensils, as there was years agoa passing from 
cast tron to tinware, which in turn has to a great extent been driven 
oul by enameled ware, al the present time the enameled wares find a 
sertous rival in aluminum ware, which, although expensive at the 
outset, is cheap in the long run in view of its quality and durability.” 





The “ Wear-Ever” Brand. 


Ten-Piece 


“Big 3” Offer siinom cooking se 


The Celebrated ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Brand. 


F°8 a limited time we will pay the Parcel Post charges on every Ten- 
Piece Aluminum Cooking Set sent to any post-office in the New 
England States. This Cooking Set comprises one of our most satisfac- 
tory and popular premiums, and our special Offer should lead to a still 
wider demand. 


“Big 3’? Offer. The full Ten-Piece Cooking Set given only to Companion 
subscribers for three new subscriptions sent us between October 1, 1912, 
and October 1, 1913. Price of Set $5.00. For the next 30 days we will 
pay the Parcel Post charges on every Ten-Piece Aluminum Cooking Set 
sent to any post-office in the New England States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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GREENE’S 


WARRANT E D 


SYRUP * TAR 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 


25° 50° *1.00 

















